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PART  I 


A  REVIEV^  OF  IJETHDDS  OF  ADMITTING  RURAL 


PUPILS  OF  PEl'INSYLVANIA  INTO   THE 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 


!• 


CHAPTER  I 


LEGAL  ASPECT 


In  turning  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Laws  and  Decisions  of 
1905  one   finds  very  little  direction  relative  to  methods  of  admitting 


FEW  LAWS  OF  1905 
RELATING  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ENTRANCE 


pupils  to  high  school.      At  this  time  the  rapid 
spread  of   email  rural  high  schools  was  Just 
beginning.     Uany  of  the  problems  having  to  do  with: 


type  of  entrance  examinations,  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
administering  them^  the  status  of  non-resident  pupils,   and  the   special 
case  of  vocational   schools  had  not  yet   entered  the  field,  or  at  least 
were  not  causing  much  agitation* 

The  following  is  an  exceiTpt  from  the  School  Law  of 
Pennsylvania  of  1905  relative  to   •'Powers  of   School  Boards. ••      (Penn'a 


RELATING  TO 
RESIDENT  PUPILS 


School  Laws  1905,   Section  U,   Clause  2,  Page  46} 
"They  shall  admit  to  the  high  school  all  the 
children,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 


residing  within  said   school  district,  who    shall  be  found  qualified 
for  admission  thereto,   after  having  undergone  such  an  examination  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by   said   board  of  controllers.**     While  authority 
was  here  vested  in  the  local   board  of  directors,   it  is  known  that  the 
universal  practise  in  those  days  was  to   delegate  that  authority  to  the 
high  school  principal.     A  common  practise  was  to  have  the  high  school 
principal  formulate  the  examination.     He  would  eilso  administer  it  cuid, 
with  the  help  of  other  high  school  teachers,  would  score  the  papers* 
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CHAPTER  I 


LEGAL  ASPECT 


In  turning  to  the  Pennsylvania  School  Laws  and  Decisions  of 
1905  one   finds  very  little  direction  relative  to  methods  of  admitting 

pupils  to  high  school.     At  this  time  the  rapid 
spread  of   small  rural  high  schools  was  just 
beginning.     Many  of  the  problems  having  to  do  with: 


FE\T  LAWS  OF  1905 
RELATING  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ENTRANCE 


type  of  entrance  examinations,  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
administering  them,  the  status  of  non-resident  pupils,  and  the  special 
case  of  vocational   schools  had  not  yet   entered  the  field,  or  at  least 
were  not  causing  much  agitation. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  School  Law  of 
Pennsylvania  of  1905  relative  to   •'Powers  of   School  Boards. ••      {Penn*a 


RELATING  TO 
RESIDENT  PUPILS 


School  Laws  1905,   Section  U,   Clause  2,  Page  46) 
"They  shall  admit  to  the  high  school  all  the 
children,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 


residing  within  said   school  district,  who   shall  be  found  qualified 
for  admission  thereto,   after  having  undergone  such  an  examination  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  said  board  of  controllers. ••     llhile  authority 
was  here  vested  in  the  local  board  of  directors,   it  is  known  that  the 
universal  practise  in  those  days  was  to   delegate  that  authority  to  the 
high   school  principcd.     A  common  practise  was  to  have  the  high  school 
principal  fonailate  the  examination.     He  would  also  administer  it  and, 
with  the  help  of  other  high  school  teachers,  would  score  the  papers^ 


Guided  by  these  ecoree,  certificates  of  admission  were  finally  granted 
by  the  school  boards,  the  high  school  principal  acting  in  an  advisory 


capacity 


Concerning  the  admission  of  non-resident  pupils  to  a  high 


school  the  following  excerpt  is  found   (Penn*a  School  Laws  1905, 


LA7/S  OF  1905 
RELATING  TO 
NON-RESIDOENT 
PUPILS 


Section  59,  Page  49)     "That   children  residing  in 
school  districts  in  which  no  public  high  school 
is  maintained  may  attend  a  high  school  in  some 
other  district,   located  near  their  home;   provided 


the  consent  of  the  directors  of  the  district  in  which   said  high  school 
is  located  be  first  obtained,  the  cost  of  tuition  and  school  books, 
which  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  tuition  and  school   books  of 
children  in  the  district  maintaining  such  high  school,    shall  be  paid 
to  the  district  receiving   such  children,  out  of  the  money  raised  by 
taxation     for  public  school  purposes  in  the  district  in  which  said 
children  reside.     Provided  that,   before  admission  to  high  school, 
such  pupil  be  examined  and  found  qualified  for  high  school  work  by 
the  principal  of   such  high  school. *•     The  common  practise  in  those  days 
was  to   exaxaine  and  admit  non-resident  pupils  to  high  school  at  the 
same  time  ajid  in  the   same  way  that  residents  were  examined  and 
admitted*     These  two   excerpts  from  the   school  laws  of  1905  represent 
all  that  existed  in  a  legal  way,   relating  to  methods  of  admitting 
pupils  to   high  school.      As  the  number  of  public  high  schools 
increased,  causing  the  expenditure  of  more  money  for  buildings, 
equipment,  ajid  teachers,  the  tuition  charge  for  non-resident  pupils 
automatically  increased.     It  was  logical  then  that   school  authorities 


2. 


3, 


and  tax-payere  In  the  districts  having  the  non-president  pupils  should 
raise  the  following  questions:  Were  the  pupils,  whose  tuition  we  are 
paying,  properly  admitted?  Are  they  capable  of  doing  the  woxk  in  the 
high  school  to  which  they  have  been  admitted? 

The  changing  needs  of  the  times  and  the  changing  philosophies 
of   education  were  rendering  many  of  the  existing  school  laws  inadequate 


SCHOOL  LAWS 
INADEQUATE 


The  new  school  code  of  1911,  therefore,  incorporated 
much  that  would  tend  to  steuidardize  euid  regulate  the 
educational  institutions  and  practises  in  Pennsyl- 


vania.    Much  additional  legislation  is  to   be  found  relative  to  the  public 
high   school.     Here,   too,   is  found  additioned  legislation  relating  to 
"Admission  of  Pupils'*  to  high  school,   designed  without  a  doubt  to 
standardize  practises  and  render  them  more  satisfactory* 

Concerning  the  admission  of  pupils  to   a  high  school  located 
within  their  district,  the  law  now  is  similar  to  the  former  law  but 


LAWS  OF  1911 

RELATING  TO 
RESIDE1\TS 


with  the  following  clause:    (Penn*a  School  Laws 
1923,   Section  1703,  Page  121)   ••subject  to   such 
rules  and     regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Public   Instruction  shall  prescribe.'*     With  the  law 
still  allowing  the  authority  to   reside  in  the  local  board  of   directors, 
it   is  natural  that  the  State  Department  would  reserve  the  privilege  of 
making  certain  "Rules  and  Regulations".     The  new  code  definitely 
classifies  all  high  schools,  and  the  curricula  are  standardized* 
With  the  conditions  thus  standardized  the  State  would  naturally 
reserve  the  right  to   regulate  practises  relative  to  high  school 
entrance,   even  though  authority  is  vested  in  the  local   board. 


'i» 


The  laws  regulating  the  admission  of  non-residents  have  been 
materially  changed   by  the  new  code  and  by  later  amendments*     The  first 


LAWS  OF  1911   AND 
LATER  AliENDMENTS 
RELATING  TO   AD- 
MISSION OF  NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS 


change  refers  to  the  admission  of  pupils  from  a 
district  maintaining  a  high  school  with  a  course 
of   study  less  than  a  four  year  course*     The  clause 
reads  as  follows:      (Penn*a  School  Laws  1923, 
Section  1707,  Page  122)     ••If  any  district  maintains  a  high  school  with 
a  course  less  than  a  four  year  course,  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  same  in  the  school  of  their  own  district  or  have  com- 
pleted the  equivalent  of   said  course  in  some  other  school  or  schools, 
may  attend,  at  the  expense  of  the  school  board  of  the  district  in 
which  they  live,  during  the  remaining  years  of  a  three  or  four  year 
course,  the  nearest  or  most  conveniently  located  high  school  of   fluch 
class  as  they  may  wish  to  attend. ••     Many  districts  wishing  to  provide 
opportunities  for  their  pupils  were  able  to   establish  only  small  units. 
The  smallest  units  known  as  third  class^high  schools  had  a  limited 
number  of  pupils,  meager  equipment,   Tout  one  teacher  and  a  two  year 
course  of  study.     The  units  next  in  size  are  the  second  class  high 
schools  which  must  have  at  least  two  teachers  and  a  three  year  course 
of   study.     If  pupils  from  a  district  maintaining  a  lower  type  of  high 
school  had  been  allowed  to   attend  a  high  school  with  a  more  advanced 
course  of   study,  in  another  district,  at  the  expense  of  the  fomer 
district  it  is  plain  that  the  development  of  the  smaller  high  schools 
would  have  been  stifled.     This  clause  was  a  protection  to  the  smaller 

high  schools. 

#A  new  terminology  has  been  established  in  Pennsylvania,  and  instead 
of  speaking  of  first,  second  and  third  class  high  schools,  they  are  now 
designated  as  four,  three  and  two  yeatr  high  schools. 


Another  change  appearing  In  the  new  code  as  amended  June  1| 
1915  referred  to  the  method  of  certification.      (Penn*a  School  Laws 


LAWS  OF  1911 
RELATING  TO  GIV- 
ING CERTIFICATES 


1923,   Section  1707,  Page  122)     ••That  where  pupils 


are  desirous  of  having  their  tuition  paid  in  a 
high  school  in  another  district,  on  account  of 
having  completed  in  a  school  or  schools,  in  another  district,  the 
equivalent  of  a  course  in  their  own  district,  they  must  present  to 
the   board  of  their  own  district  and  the  board  of  the  district  in  which 
they  wish  to  attend,   a  certificate  from  the  county  superintendent  who 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  district  in  which  they  live,  that  they  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  equivalent  of   said  course,     uounty 
Superintendents  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to   examine  such 
pupils,   and  if  entitled,   to   issue  to  them  the  necessary  certificates.** 
In  practise,  this  has  WDrked  out  very  satisfactorily.     Having 
authority  for  certification  removed  from  the  local   board  to  the 
county  superintendent  made  possible  standardization    of  procedure* 
Grievcuices  between  local  boards  growing  out  of  tuition  charges  and 
faulty  standards  of  admission  were  removed. 

Another  aspect  of  the  law  which  might  well  be  considered 
under  "Methods  of  Admitting  Pupils  to  High   School**  is  that  which  deals 

with  a  school  board's  obligation  to  properly 

LOCAL  BOARDS  WST 

CERTIFY  TO  NON-  inform  the  boards  from  whose  districts  the  non- 

RESIDENTS  BOARD 

residents  have  come.      (Penn'a  School  Laws  1923, 

Section  1708,  Page  123)     ''The  board  of   school  directors  maintaining, 
in  any  district,  a  high  school  which  is  attended  by  any  pupils  resid- 
ing in  another  district,  as  herein  provided,   shall,  at  the  close  of  the 
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term,  properly  certify  to  the  board  of   achool  directors  of  the  district 
in  which  such  pupils  reside,  the  names  of  all  such  pupils  and  the  length 
of  time  they  have  attended  said  high  school  together  with  the  cost  of 
tuition,  text-bookSi  and  supplies  for  such  attendance;   which  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  tuition,  text-books,  and  supplies  of  other  pupils 
in  said  high  school  pursuing   similar  studies  for  the  same  length  of 
time;   and  the  cost  of  such  tuition,  text-books,  and  supplies,  unless  a 
different  basis  of  cost  has  been  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  boards  of 
school  directors,   shall,  within  thirty  days  after  being  so  certified, 
be  paid  to   the  district  maintaining  such  high  school   by  the  district 
to  which  the   same  was  certified," 

Failure  to  do  the  things  specified  in  this  section  has  been 
the   source  of  much  trouble  to  many  districts  throughout  the  State*     In 
accordance  with  the   spirit  of  this  law,    school  districts  maintaining 
high   schools  which  have  non-resident  pupils  are  urged  to  report  the 
names  of  the  new  entrants,  with  such  other  information,   as  the  name  of 
parent  and  address,   to  the  non-resident  boards.     Thus  at  the  end  of  the 
term  when  attendance  data  are  reported  and  the  tuition  bills  sent  in, 
there  is  likely  to   be  less  complaint,   especially  if  the  tuition  bills 
have  been  made  out  according  t6  law. 

That  the  superintendent  of  a  local  district  or  the  high  school 
principal  in  that  district  must   be   satisfied  as  to  the  non-resident 

pupil's  fitness  to   enter  the  high  school  as  well  as 
APPROVAL  OF 

SUPERINTENDENT  the  county  superintendent,  is   shown  in  the  Penn'a 

OR  PRINCIPAL 

School  Laws  1923,    Section  1710,  Page  123.     ••All 
pupils  desiring  to  attend  any  high  school  outside  the  district  in  which 


they  reside  shall  first   satisfy  the  superintendent  having  supervision  of 
the  district  in  which  they  reside  as  well  as  the  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal of   said  high  school,  of  their  fitness  to   enter  the   sfiune*"     ISore 
will  be   said  in  a  later  chapter  about  the  current  practises  in  the   state 
with  regard  to  this.     In  passing  we  might   say,  however,  that  the  spirit 
of  this  law  argues  for  joint   efforts  on  the  part  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents, district  superintendents,   and  high  school  principals  in  creat- 
ing and  administering  entrance  examinations  8ind  in  certificating  the 


entrant  8  • 


The  following  excerpts  cover  the  requirements  for  admission  to 


vocational   schools  or  departments:      (Penn'a  School  Laws  1923,   Section 

3408,  Page  184)     ••In  order  that  instruction  in  the 

ADMISSION  OF 

PUPILS  TO  principles  euid  practises  of  arts  may  go  on  together, 

VOCATIONAL   SCHDOLS 

OR  DEPARTMENTS  industried,   agricultural,   and  household  arts  schools, 

a  department  may  offer  instruction  in  day,  part-time 
and  evening  classes*     Attendance  upon  such  day,  part-time  and  evening 
classes  shfiull   be  restricted  to  those  over  fourteen.     Any  resident  of  any 
school  district  in  Pennsylvania  which  does  not  maintain  an  approved 
indu^rial,  agricultural,  or  household  arts  school  or  department,  offer- 
ing the  type  of  training  which  he  desires,  may  make  application  to  the 
school  board  of  any  district  for  admission  to  such  school  or  department 
maintained  by  said  board*     In  case  said  board  refuses  him  admission,   he 
may  apply  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  admission  to   such  school 
or  department. *• 

The  vocational  law  appears  to  place  authority  for  admission  of 
non-residents  in  the  hands  of  the  local  district  maintaining  a  vocational 


L 


8* 


school  or  departments  The  lav,  however,  is  variously  applied  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  will  be  discussed  in  a  more  detailed  way  in  a  later 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PHILOSOPHICAL  A^ECT 


It  is  evident  that  the  present   school  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
do  not  place  authority  or  responsibility  for  admitting  pupils  into  high 

school  definitely  enough  to  develop  uniform 
LACK  OF  DEFINITE- 

NESS  IN     LAW  TENDE\^G  practises  in  the  State*     Also,  no  mention  is  made 
TO   DEVELOP  VARIOUS 

PRACTISES  AlID  in  the   school  law  of  the  type  of   entrance 

PHILOSOPHIES 

examination  that   shall  be  used.     This  has  resulted 

in  various  practises  from  the  standpoint  of  authority  and  responsibility 
and  the  development  of   several  philosophies  as  to  type  of  exeunination* 
This  chapter  will  deal  with  the  philosophies  current  among  the  school 
men  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  author  has  taken  note,  through  a  period  of  years,   of  the 
various  ideas  expressed  by  the  county  superintendents,   high  school 


THE   SOCIAL  AGE 
AS  A  CRITERION 


principals  and  teachers  on  this  subject.  During 
the  past  decade  many  educational  meetings  either 
local,   county  or   state-wide,   have  had  this   subject 


on  the  program  for  discussion.     Informal  discussions  by   small  groups 
have  also  been  common  and  not  a  few  opinions  have   oeBn  expressed  in 
educational   journals. 

First  are  found  those  who  maintaJLn  that  all  pupils  who  have 
reached  the  proper  social  age  when  they  might  mingle  with  high  school 
pupils   should  be  admitted.     The  objectors  to  this  philosophy  claim  that 
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the  courses  of   study  in  Pennsylvania  high  schools,  together  with  their 
equipment  from  the   standpoint  of  teaching  personnel  and  physical  equip- 
ment would  render  this   scheme  impossible^     Their  answer  to  this 
objection  is  as  follows:     liake  the  curriculum  more  flexible;   add  to  the 
teaching  force  specialists  who  can  handle  the  manual  arts  or  deal  with 
all  the  retarded  and  mentally  deficient  pupils;    equip  the  schools  with 
all  the  physical  equipment  necessary  to   carry  out   such  a  program^ 

Others  claim  that  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  as  the  sole 
criterion  to   determine  what  pupils  should  be  admitted  to  high  school 

would  exclude  those  of  proper  social  age  with  low 
INTELLIGENCE 
AS  A  CRITERION  intelligence  and  admit  those  who  have  reached  a 

certain  standard  level  of  intelligence^     If  a 

standard  is  set   such  as  the  intelligence  that  a  fourteen  year  old   should 

show,   all  pupils  of  a  fourteen  year  mental  age  would  be  admitted.     This 

plainly  discounts  achievement,  their  theory  being  that  if  the  pupil 

shows  the  proper  level  of  intelligence,  the  ability  to  handle  the  high 

school  wDrk  may  be  assured. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  an  intelligence  test  is  unfair 

as  a  sole  criterion*     A  pupil  *s  ability  to   do  high  school  work,   and  his 

fitness  to   enter,   depends  upon  his  achievement  of 
ACHIE\nE:jEI^T 
AS  A  CRITERION  the  work   in  the  courses  bolow  the  high  school.      They 

advocate  batteries  of   achievement  tests  of  the 
objective  type   such  as  the  Illinois  Examination  or  the   Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Tests. 


A  fourth  group  tcikes  a  position  differing  from  those  of  the 
above  three  groups,   but  accepts  their  ideas  in  part.     They  clsdm  that 
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ADVOCATES  OF  A 
PROGNOSTIC   TEST 


in  addition  to  testing  for  intelligence  and 
achievements,  the  test   should  be  prognostic  of  a 
child's  ability  as  related  to  carrying  on  advanced 


w>rk  as  found  in  the  existing  high  school.     To  illustrate:     If  a  child 
has  not  thoroughly  covered  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  in  history  or 
physiology  because  of  absence  from  school  or  poor  teaching  it  does  not 
mean  that  related  work  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  high 
school*     They  maintain  that  the  child  might   be  admitted  if  the  test, 
prognostic  of  his  ability,    shows  that  he  can  get  what  is  on  the 
printed  page  in  high  school  texts.     The  adherents  to  this  group 
receive  special   encouragement  from  college  authorities  who   frequently 
report   students  successfully  carrying  on  work  in  college  for  iriiich 
they  were  not   specifically  prepared,   but  in  which  they  were  vitally 
interested* 

The  last  class  consists  of  those  who  maintain  tlriat  the 
traditional  written  examination  of  the  essay  type  is  a  sufficiently 


ADVOCATES 
OF  ^^RITTEi: 
3XAMIHATI0H 


valid  criterion.     They  believe  that  through  this 
medium  the  pupils  have  always  been  admitted  to 
high  school  who  deserve  to  be  there.     They  believe 


that  to  depart   from  this  method  would  be  dangerous.     There  are  many  in 
this  group,   however,  who  are  open  to  conviction,  who  note  the  unrest 
current  in  the  State  and  would  be  ready  to  accept  any  other  way  of 
admission  if  it  were  proved  to   be  better  than  the  written  examination* 

These  are  the  prevailing  philosophies.     They  are  not   sharply 
marked  from  one  another*     The  "^social  criterion**  represents  an.  ideal 
when  secondary  education  is  universal  and  adequately  supported.     TTie 


••prognostic  test^*  oupplomentod  by  ••intelligence  test*'  and  objective 
••achievement  tests^*  would  logically  appear    (at  the  present   stage  of 
knowledge)  as  holding  out  the  greatest  promise  toward  meeting  present 
conditions  and  demands* 


n 


CHAPTER  III 


CURRENT  PRACTISES 


The  author  prepared  a  questionnaire  seeking  information  from 

the  county   superintendents  relative  to  their  methods  of  conducting 

eighth  grade  or  high  school   entrance  examinations, 
LIETH)D  OF   SECURING 
INK)R]'iATION  but   before  the  questionnaire  was  sent  out  he 

learned  that    similar  information  had  been  secured 
from  twenty-five  counties  of  the  State   by  Mr,   John  B*   Boyer,   Assistant 
County   Superintendent  of  Northumberland  County.     These  counties  are 
scattered  over  the  various   sections  of  the   state  and  are  assumed  to 
be  representative  of  the    State.     LIr.   Boyer  sent  the  following  letter 
including  an  outline  which   should   serve  as  a  guide  to  the   superin- 
tendents in  rendering  their  reports. 


COPY       OF       LETTER 


Superintendent 


Dear  Sir: 

Will  you   be  kind  enough  to   give  me  an  outline  of  your 
method  of  conducting  the   eighth  grade  examinations  in  your  county? 
It   is  our  purpose  to   improve,  through  a  knowledge  of  your  practise, 
the  method  we  use,   an  outline  of  which  I  append. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jolin  B.   Boyer, 


Asst.    Supt.  of  Northumberland  County   Schools. 
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OUTLINE  OF  IvIETHOD  USED  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

1.  All  eighth  grade  pupils  of  the  county  are  examined  by  either  the 
superintendent  or  assistant   superintendent  on  dates  to  suit  the 
conveniences  of  the   several  districts.     Teachers  are  urged  to 
attend  the  examinations  and  are  consulted  about  weak  pupils* 
Sometimes  teachers  are  asked  to  assist  in  grading  papers. 

2.  Each  applicant  is  given  a  general  information  sheet  to   fill  out 
at  the  opening  of  the  examination.     On  it  he  gives  his  name, 
address,  age,   father •s  occupation,  his  aims,  his  favorite  study, 
the  kind  of   reading  he  does.     He  is  also  given  the  chance  to 
write  a  few  lines  on  each  of  the  five  of  the  leading  topics  of 
the  day  which  are  suggested  to  him  on  the   sheet* 

3.  The  work  is  usually  6lL1  completed  and  results  are  announced  on 
the  day  of   examination. 

4.  The  teacher's  yearly  grades  given  the  pupils  are  accepted  in 
reading,   physiology,   civil  government,  and  agriculture*     These 
grades,  together  with  the  age  and  deportment  of  the  applicant 
and  a  recommendation,  are  furnished  by  the  teacher  on  a  printed 
form  like  the  one  inclosed.     This  recommendation  form  is 
furnished  by  the  county   superintendent's  office. 

5.  The  county  superintendent   examines  in  arithmetic,   geography, 
history,  English,    spelling,  and  writing.     History  or  geography, 
or  both,  are  given  orally  to  make  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  applicant. 

6.  Each  applicant   is  required  to  read  five  books  during  his  eighth 
year  and  write  a  brief   report  to  the   superintendent   before  the 
examination. 

7.  Four  uniform  sets  of  questions  in  each  subject  are  prepared  by 
the  county   superintendent  for  the   several  examinations.     These 
are  neo styled.     Each  applicant   receives  a  copy  of  the   set  being 
used  in  the  examinations* 

3.   The  passing  grade  is  75^,   no  mark  to   go   below  60ji.     Not  more 
than  two  marks  below  conditions  the  applicant.     To   remove  the 
conditions  he  must  take  at  least  12  lessons  under  some  approved 
teacher  smd  pass  the   specicuL  examination  in  the  one  or  two 
subjects  in  the  third  week  of  August* 

3.   A  7"  X  8"  printed  certificate  form  is  filled  out  with  the  marks 
made  by  the  applicajit   and  issued  at  the  end  of  the  examination. 
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The  reports  were  not  uniformly  prepared  and  therefore  caxmot 
be  set  down  in  tabular  form  giving  numbers  and  percentages  of  counties 
using  the  various  methods.     However,  the  persons  responsible  for  makinf; 
the  examinations  and  co ndu ct in^  them  were  reported  by  each  of  the 
twenty-five  county  superintendents  who  rendered  a  report.     These  are 
here  given  in  tabular  form. 


TABLE  I 


SHO'JnNG  WHO  PREPARED  THE  QUESTIONS  AND  WFD 
CONDUCTED  THE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  25   DIFFERENT 


COUNTIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


PREPARING  AND  CONDUCTING  EXAMINATIONS 


i«ft"-»-  4m  ■•« 


Superintendents  or  assistants  conduct   examinations  — -- 

High   school  principalis  conduct   examinations ~ 

Teacher  or  committee  of  teachers  conduct  examinations  - 
Superintendents  or  assistants  prepare  questions  --- — - 

High  school  principals  prepare  questions 

Teachers  prepare  questions 

Not   specifically  stated  who  prepare  questions --- 


No*  of 
Counties 

12 

4 

9 
20 

0 

0 

5 


While  in  five  cases  it   is  not   specifically  stated  that  the 
superintendent  or  his  assistants  prepared  the  questions,   it  is  also 
not   specifically   stated  that  high  school  principals  or  teachers  pre- 
pared them.     The  personal  experience  of  the  writer  leads  him  to  iznply 
tliat   in  these  cases  the  questions  may  have  been  prepared  by  joint  effort 

In  addition  to  the  above  information  the  following  list  of 


practises  was  also   found  among  the  twenty-five  reports  and  may  be 
considered  current  practises  in  the  State. 
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TABLE  II 


CURRENT  PRACTISES  IN  25  COUNTIES 
OF  THE   STATE  OF  PEIWSYLVANIA 


»«^*-««R-~«i*     r««  . 


»n»i  pm    '^•■^*'    ••    -^ 


CURRENT  PRACTISES 


No,    of 

Counties 


Papers  graded  by   aiperintendent  or  his  assistemts  — — -.— 

Papers  graded  by  a  committee -- 

Papers  graded  by  high  school  principals  

Passing  grade  ranges  from  50  to   75  per  cent — . 

No  passing  grade   set   — — 

Pupils  below  60  per  cent  in  some   subject   fail  ~ — 

Pupils  who   fail  are  given  a  second  cheuxce -- 

Over  age  pupils  specially  considered — — . 

Examinations  held  on  same  day ~ 

Examinations  held  on  different   dates -- 

Examinations  last  one   day  --- — ------- — — .««•.. 

Examinations  last  two    days 

Recommendation  of  teacher  required  — -• 

Preliminary  tests  sent  out 

Pupils  examined  where  they  desire  to   enter  high  school   — - 
Pupils  examined  in  own  local   school  ———-——-------— 

Samples  of  penmanship  required  — - — - — ~ 

Teacher^s  marks  count  part,    superintendent's  part — 

Standard  intelligence  tests  given ~ 

True-false;   multiple  choice;    selective  choice;    questions 
given 

Each  applicant  must  have  read  6  books;   learned  5  poems; 

studied  6  pictures — 

Pupils  fill  out  general  information  sheet   — - 

Requiring  pupils  to  take  test  left  to  option  of  boards  -— 

Seventh  grade  pupils  may  take  test 

Each  applicant  pays  Ib^  to   defray  expenses ~ 

Superintendent   furnishes  diplomas 

Applicants  or  districts  charged  for  diplomas — 

Certificates   sent   by   superintendent  to    school   boards  --— 
aiperintendent   examines  only  non-residents 


8 
9 

3 
18 
2 
4 
6 
1 
8 
4 
23 
2 
8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 


1 
2 
X 
1 
1 

2 
3 
S 


The  complete  reports  from  each  of  the  25  counties  as 
received  from  Mr,   Boyer  are  found  in  the  Appendix,  Page  ^1    • 
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The  law  making  the  case  of  vocational   schools  slightly 
different  has  lead  to   various  preu^tises  in  admitting  pupils  to  thaa. 
This  study  having  to  do  largely  with  rural  pupils,  the  vocational 
schools  here  meant  are  those  located  in  rural  communities  offering 
training  in  agriculture  or  home  economics  or  both.     Reports  from 
county   superintendents  in  whose  counties  vocational   schools  or 
departments  are  located  reveal  the  following  prevailing  practises: 

1.  County  superintendents  examine  all  pupils  wishing  to 
enter  vocational   school* 


2.   Entrance  to  vocational   schools  left  entirely  in  the 
heuids  of  the  vocational   school  principcd» 

3«   Vocational   school  principal   examines  pupils,   but  county 
superintendent  issues  certificates  upon  his  recommendation. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  1924  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRAIICE  EXAMINATIONS 


In  reviewing  the  methods  of  admitting  rural  pupils  of 
Pennsylvania  into  the  high  schools,  major  interest  would  unquestion- 


IvIETHOD  OF 

SECURING 

EXAIilNATlONS 


ably  center  in  a  critical   study  of  the  content 

of  the  examinations  given»     Accordingly  the 
form  letter  on  the  following  page  was  sent  to 


all  the  county   superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  that  an 
analysis  might   be  made  of  their  examinations.     The  data  secured 
by  lUr.   Boyer  was  considered   sufficiently  representative  of  the 
practises  in  the   state,   and  the  questionnaire  referred  to  in  the 
form  letter  was  never   sent.     Examinations  given  by  high  school 
principals  were  never   secured  because  in  forty  of  the   sixty  counties, 
in  which  tests  were  available,   all  examinations,  whether  for 
residents  or  non-residents,  came  from  the  county  office.     The 
examinations  of  the  county   superintendents,   therefore,   might  well 
be  considered  representative  of  the  types  extsmt   in  the   state. 


1  0 
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FORj!  letter  to    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS 


To   County    Superintendents  in  Pennsylvania: 

lUring  recent  years,   in  practically   every  part  of 
Pennsylvania,   the  question  of  the  method  of  admitting  rural   boys 
and  girls  into  the  various   secondary   schools  has  been  much  discussed 
There  is  a  feeling  among  many  county    superintendents,   hi.-h    scliool 
principals,   and  those  in  charge  of  training  courses  in  rural 
education,   that   a   scientific   study  of   this  problem  should  be  made. 

« 

As  a  research  problem  in  the  interests  of  rural 
education,  the  Department  of   Rural  Education  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  plans  to  undertake  this   study,   and,   realizing  that 
the  most   valuable  information  must   be  obtained  from  the  various 
county   superintendents,   your  help  is  earnestly   solicited, 

A  questionnaire   seeking  information  on  various  phases 
of  the  question  will   be   sent   to  you  in  due  time.     Prior  to  this, 
however,  we  vi/Duld  like  to  make  a  study  of  the  tests  actually  used 
in  1924  to    admit   boys  and  girls  into  the   secondary   schools  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Since  county   superintendents  are  authorized  and  required 
to  examine  pupils  who   desire  to   attend  a  high   school  not  in  their 
(the  pupils')  own  district,  and  since  in  many  cases  the  high   school 
principals  examine  the  pupils  desiring  to   enter  the  high   school 
of  their  own  district,  may  we  ask  you  to    send  us  the  following: 

1.  A  complete   set  of  the  high   school   entrance 

tests  used  by  you   in  1924. 

2.  llie  names  and  addresses   (on  the  enclosed   sheet) 

of  at  least   4  high   school  principals  whose 
schools  contain  a  large  percentage  of   rural 
pupils  and  who   have  the   responsibility  of 
examining  those  that   enter  from  their  district? 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.   B.  Kraybill, 

Assistant  in  Rural  Education. 


no 


Reports  were   received   from  62  of  the  66    aiperintendent s  to 
whom  the  letters  were  addressed.     In  two   cases  no  tests  were  available. 

The  emalysis  then  has  to   do  with  questions  from 

INTEREST   SHOmi   BY 

SUPERIMTSNDEIITS  60  counties,      in  most   cases  complete  lists  of 

questions  were   sent  in.     Very  few  questions  have 
heen  found  relating  to   reading  and  writing  tests,   due  to  the  fact  that 
the   exguninations  in  reading  were  for  the  most   part  oral  and  that   in 
only  fourteen  cases  had  a  test   in  writing  been  given, 

\7hen  tne  60  counties  had  reported,  the  tests  were  arremged 
by   subjects  and   in  each  case  the  county  name  was  marked  on  the  test. 


METHOD  OF 
A1TALY3IS 


By   sorting  the  types  of   questions  and  totalling, 
the  frequency  of  occurrence  of   certain  kinds  of 


questions  was  determined.     In  six  of  the  tables 
that   follow  this  frequency  is  indicated  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
the  whole  number  of   questions  in  the  particular   subject.      In  all  of 
the  tables  the  number  of  counties  in  which  certain  kinds  of   questions 


were  ^:^iven  is  also   indicated* 
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TABLE  III 


NUMBER  OF  COUNTIES  USING  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  PENMSYLVANIA 


No.  of 
TYPES  OF  EXAIHNATIONS Counties 

Written  exaoaination • — ^-. — -'.  59 

Superintendent's  written  examination  and  teacher's  written 

examination 6 

True-faloe  questions  as  part  of  test .«--         6 

Intelli£;ence  tests  only ^^ 0 

Intelligence  testt^  and   superintendent's  examination 1 

Intelligence  tests  and  teacher's  judgment   — -«- -—         1 

Intelligence  tests  and  reasoning  and  reading  scale  ---- — --  1 
Intelligence  tests,    superintendent's  examination  and 

teacher's  examination — — ^-« -—        1 

Separate  tests  for  8  and  9  month  terms . — -         5 

Preliminary  tests — -^^-  — — •.- — -« «-         ( 

Llid-year  or  monthly  tests  ------ — •..-«-----«.^««^--.« — •«.•..-         5 

Exeunination  at   end.  of   year 60 

Reporting ■  — 62 

Mot   reporting 4 

Tests  available 60 


Table  III  aims  to    show  the  various  types  of  tests  in  use  in 
the  1924  entrance  examinations.     The  written  examination  was  in  use 


TYPES  OF  TESTS 
USED  IN  1924 


in  58  counties.     It  must  be  remembered,   however, 
that   some  counties  used  either  intelligence  tests 


or  achievement  tests  along  with  the  written 
examination.      In  44  of  the   counties,   as  the  table  indicates,  the 
written  examination  was  the   sole  criterion.     In  six  counties  tests 
"preliminary"  to   the  end-of-ycar  tests  served  to  weed  out  the  pupils 
unfit  to   take  the  high   school  entrance  teste.     In  five  counties 
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mid-year  or  monthly  tests  were  given  by  the  county  superintendent.     In 
all  counties  for  which  we  have  data,  a  test  was  given  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  and  termed  either  "Eighth  Grade  Examination"  or  "High  School 
Entrance  Examination".     There  were  five  counties  that  gave   separate 
testr.  for  eight  and  nine  month  terms.     While  these   separate  tests 
differed  in  difficulty,  they  did  not   differ  in  type. 


TABLE  IV 
Al^'ALYSIS  OF  ARITHMETIC   TESTS  FROM  59  COUNTIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


No.   of 
SECTIQN  A    (first   classification)       Cpuntiea^, 


o/o  of  all 

diestions 


Readin;^  problems 

Non-reading  protleae 


59 
59 


88 
12 


llo.  of 

SECTION  B    (second  clecsif ication)     Counties 


o/o  of  all 
Questions 


Operatione  ~ 
Percentage  - 
Measurements 
All  others  -■ 


59 
59 
59 
59 


19 
32 
33 
16 


(Operations 
SECTIOK  C    (  all_.other8_ ) 


and) 


No.  of 
Counties 


o/o  of   all 
Questions 


Notation 

Addition ~-- — -- 

Subtraction 

;.^ltiplication 

Division 

Fractions 

Bills  and  accounts  --- 

Decimals 

Latitude  and  longitude 
Square  root   

Ratio   and  proportion  — 
Reasoning  — --  — 

Graphs  

Llental  arithmetic   

Others  


2 
8 
3 
6 
5 
9 

24 
4 
4 
6 
5 

36 

9 
5 

10 


.35 
3. 

.5 
1.5 
1.5 
2.3 
7. 
.7 
.7 
1.4 
1.1 
11. 
.5 
.4 
2.85 


f^mm*'  »%»  ■  -P^i  ■<■■   ■ 


JM"'^l  I  ^1. 
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■»  ^ti  1—    iHfcw 


'It 


SECTIQK  D   (percentage) 

Finding  base-rate-percentage,    etc. 

Interest   

Discount   — 

Profit  and  loss  - — 

Commission  and   brokerage  — — 

Insurance 

Taxes  and  assessments  -- — --—-  —  - 


SECTION  E    (measurements) 


Definitions 


Denominate  numbers 


Papering 

Roofing 

Carpeting   

Paving    (streets) 

Painting 

Fencing 

Plastering 

Ptoad   building  -- 


Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 
Areas  - 

Volumes 
Volumes 
Volumes 
Volumes 
Volumes 
Volumes 
Volumes 
Volumes 
Volumes 
Volumes 


No«  of 
Counties 


»  ILIU       ■      PH  III  I     ■— M— ■« 

0/0  of  all 
Questions 


36 
37 
20 
14 
13 
9 
24 


8.8 

7.3 

4. 

2.4 

2.6 

1.6 

4.7 


No.  of 
Counties 


HI  .    I     in   »JII        Mil     Mil     1.1      H  I  I  M    11 

0/0  of  all 
Questions 


wgdls -— — ---—-— 

fields — 

floors 

boxes  - — — — — 

lots -— — ~— — — 

lumber  — -.-----•. — 

prisms 

cones -—---•.•---•— 

triangles 

spheres ---——- --- 

circles — 

pyramids ^ — 

cubes   (portion  of   surface) 

cubes    (entire  surface) .- 

-  silos - 

-  tanks — 

-  swimming  pools  ------ — — 

-  excavations 

-  weight   — — — .--— — 

-  car  capacity  -— 

-  cisterns 

-  air  in  room  — — — 

-  bins  -—--—- — --— -— — 

-  walls '--- 


19 

1 
1 
4 
4 
5 
9 
3 
2 

2 

18 

2 
2 

20 
1 
3 
2 
1 

10 
2 
9 
4 

1 
1 
2 

6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 


.25 


5. 


5. 


14.7 


3.6 


24. 


No«  of  o/o  of  all 

SECTION  E    (measurements)  (cont • )         Counties  Questions 


Finding  perimeter  • 
Finding  hypotenuse 


Forirulas 

Drawing  figures 


4 
13 

3 
3 


3. 


1.2 


Table  IV  showing  the  analysis  of  the  arithmetic  tests  is 

« 

divided  into  five   sections.      In  Section  A  all  questions  are  divided 


ARITKLETIC 


into  reading  and  non-roading  types.      Section  B 
is  a  brief  analysis  showing  four  major  divisions 


of  all  questions.     "Operations"  represents  largely  the  non-reading 
questions  and  also   largely  includes  questions  falling  under  the  sut- 
heads  in  Section  C  of   notation,   addition,    subtraction,   multiplication, 
division,   fractions,   and  decimals.      Strictly,  however,   the  "operations" 
questions  consisted  of   all  non-reading  questions  together  with  the  few 
reading  questions  that   involved  strictly  notation;   the  four  fundamental 
operations;    fractions  and  decimals.     Measurements  includes  in  its  scope 
denominate  numbers  and  practical  measurements.     "All  Others"  is  self 
explanatory.     It  includes  all  questions  that  did  not  fall  in  the  other 
three  major  classes.     Section  C  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  "Operations" 
and  "All  Others".     Section  D  is  a  detailed  euialysis  of  percentage 
problems.      Section  E  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  measurement. 

Only  59  counties  are  represented  in  Sections  A  and  B 
because  one  county  of  the  60  admitted  pupils  on  an  intelligence  test 
and  teachers  grades;   therefore,   no  arithmetic   questions  were  sent  in. 


TABLE  V 


AIIALYSIS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  TESTS  FROM  56  COUNTIES  OF  PEK'KSYLVANIA 


^^  • 


4    V,' 

f -J  v» 

.*.  -."1 


'fa?        i 


TYPE  OF  QUESTION 


Fact   questions  -— • 

Thought  questions  ----. 
Interpretation  of  maps 
Local  geography  


No«   of 

Counties 


56 

48 

53 
19 


o/o  of  all 
Questions 


72 

24 

34 

5 


Geography  questions  were   sent   in  from  56  different  counties. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  questions 


GEOGRAPHY 


from  the   standpoint  of    subject  matter  covered^ 
The  four  divisions  indicated  in  the  table  are  not 


component   parts  of  the  whole   but  overlap   slightly.     A  division,    first, 
into   fact  and  thought  questions  shows  a  relation  of  three  to  one. 
Eight  of  the  lists  had  no  thought  questions  at  all.     The  great 
majority  of   questions,   therefore,    sought  to  measure  the  pupil's  store 
of  geographical   information,  with  little  concern  for  his  ability  to 
use  the  facts  which  he  knows.     That  attention  is  being  paid  to  map 
drawing  and  map  interpretation  is  evident   from  the  high  percentage  of 
questions  covering  that   subject.     Only  19  counties  had  any  questions 
covering  the  field  of  local  geography.     Whether  or  not  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  local  geography  can  hardly  be  determined  from 
any  series  of  questions.     Hdw  much   significance  should  be  attached 
to  the  fact  that  one  out  of   every  twenty  quest iDns  in  geography 
covers  local  geography  ie  hard  to   deterniine. 


26. 


TABLE  VI 


ANALYSIS  OF  HISTORY  TESTS  FROM  55  COUNTIES  OF  PEI^tUSYLVANIA 


0/0  of  all 

TYPE  OF  QUESTION  Counties  Questions 


No.  of 
Counties 


Fact   questions  --''- ■ .-.^--. 

Cause  and  effect  - — - — --^ 

Character  judgment   —.-.— 

Correlated  with  geography 

Territorial  acquisition -^ — — »--« 

Chronological   judgment •-- 

Local   and  Pennsylvania  history 

Dates  - — -------^ 

Battles -•• 


t-m  ?i*    -•■    tMt  •  f»    ■"•  5» 


55 
51 
46 
23 
25 
21 
13 
17 
10 


56 
31 
16 
8 
5 
5 
5 
4 
2 


■a  Pi^i  m  t^m  .■•  *  m-y-mm  .^tmm-' 


2 


History  questions  were  received  from  55  counties  of  the 
ixty  that   sent  in  material.     The  classification  is  an  arbitrary  one. 


HI  STO  RY 


Any  other  individual  might  have  used  different 
terms.     The  nomenclature  was  selected  not   so  much 


to  make  an  analysis  of  the   subject  of  history,   but   rather  to  indicate 


J. 

0 


he  prevalence  of  types  of   questions.     The  terms  are  self   explanatory. 


Under  "Chronological  Judgment**  were  placed  such  questions  as,   "Name 
all  the  Presidents  since  the  Civil  War"  or  "Name  tvro   events  of 

\Tashin;rton's  Administration". 


TABLE  VII 
ANALYSIS  OF  CIVICS  TESTS  FROM  13  COUNTIES  OF  PEIdSYLVANIA 


t^~—m  ->•  -»    .»- 


TYPE  OF  QUESTION 


Citizenship  responsibility  ----■ 

Civil  .i^ovariiment 

State  or  national  government 
Local  government • 


No.  of 
Count_ie£, 

13 

13 

5 

10 


o/o  of  all 


50 
50 
31 
19 


iwiwi  — >^ 
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Only  13  counties  sont  questions  concerning  the  field  of 

ft 

civic s»  In  some  cases  these  questions  were  included  in  the  history 


CIVIC  s 


test*     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  edl  lists 
of   questions  there  were  found  both  types,   citizen- 


ship responsibility  and  civil  government.     It  is  even  niore  interesting 
to  note  the  balance  between  the  two.     The  civil  government  questions 
were  further  divided  into  those  dealing  with  the  state  or  national 
government  and  those  dealing  with  local    (township  or  borough  and  county) 
goverament* 


TABLE  VIII 


A.NALYSIS  OF  READING  TESTS 


TYPE  OF  TE3T 


>  '■•••oiaiiMM* 


llo.  of 
Counties 


iff 


7 

1 

■ 1 

8 

a 

standard  tests • --..- ---• .  2 

Oral  reading,    silent  reading,   literature • 1 

Silent  reading,   literature  ~  1 

Punctuation,   emphasis,   vowel  marking • 6 


Oral   reading  only  

Silent   reading  only -- 

Oral  and  silent   reading 

Oral   reading  and  literature 
Literature  and  classics  — • 


Tliere  was  very  little  raateried  available  in  the  subject 
of  readinp;.      -ffhen  the  examinations  were  sent   in  there  were  only  a 


READING 


few  separate  reading  tests.      Several   superin- 
tendents indicated  in  their  letters  wliat  type  of 


reading  test  was  given  in  +heir  own  counties.     The  accompanying  table 
is  an  analysis  of   the  data  available.     It  is  reasonably  aire  that  in 
the  many  cases  the  reading  test  was  oral,   thus  accounting  for  the  lack 


»J--*.  w.        .^  ..      -t'l-,^ 
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of  material.  The  child  is  asked  to  read  and  judgment  made  upon  his 


mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  his  ability  to  get  the  thought. 


TABLE  IX 
ANALYSIS  OF  SPELLING  TESTS  FROM  41  COUNTIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


TYPE  OF  QUESTIONS 


No.  of 
Counties 


ttrnfm-    ■    •» 


Diacritical  marks  — 

To  place  accent   

To   syllabilize ■- 

To  use  in  sentence  - — 

To   gi'^®  synonyms 

To  give  antonyms 

Spelling  Vy  writing  sentences 


9 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 
3 


.«-«»«»  mmmmmm^ 


% 


Forty-one  counties   sent  in  lists  of   spelling  words.     The 
lumber  of  words  in  a  test   ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty.     The  average 


nu: 


SPELLING 


number  of  words  in  a  test  was  forty-two ♦     In 
addition  to  asking  the  pupils  to  spell  a  certain 


number  of  words,  other  questions  were  included  in  the  test   by  a  few 
superintendents.     Tney  are  here  tabulated. 


TABLE  X 
ANALYSIS  OF  WRITING  TESTS  FROM  14  COUNTIES  OF  PENNSYLVA13IA 


TYPE  OF  QUESTION 


No.  of 
Counties 


%. 


Grade  taken  from  manuscript   

Required  to  write  alphabet 

Required  to  write  numbers  - — 

Required  to  write   sentences  -~ 

Required  to  write  name  and  address 
Essentials  of  a  method 


4 
5 
1 
7 
3 
3 


»^iM^»Mi^   m  I— »  >•  -4» 
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1  «        HI—     lil«  . 


No.  of 
TYPE  QF  QUESTION    (continued)  Counties 

Tested  for  speed ►- 1 

Tested  for  form ' 3 

Tested  for  neatness  — ^- — -—  3 

Tested  for  legibility .-..-...-.-.-.-- 4 

Tested  for  general  appearajace  — — 6 

Tested  for  movement  ---.---- ^- —  2 

Fourteen  counties  reported  something  in  the  way  of  a 
writing  test.     In  the  14  lists  of   questions  the  things  asked  for 

varied  greatly*     In  four  cases  judgment  of  the 

7miTING 

child's  writing  was  made  from  the  rest  of  the 

v?ork  hfiinded  in.      Some  asked  the  child  to  write  the  letters  of  the 

alphabet,  others,   numbers,   and  still  others  passed  judgment  on 

separate  sentences  to   be  written  for  criticism.     In  some  cases  the 

pupil  was  asked  to  write  merely  his  name  and  address*     Three 

superintendents  asked  questions  relative  to  the  ••essentials  of  a 

metliod"  in  penmanship.      In  addition  to  this,    judgment  was  made  in 

different  cases  on  the   speed,   form,   neatness,   legibility,  general 

appearance,   and  movement  of  the  peninanship* 


TABLE  XI 
ANALYSIS  OF  GRAlDiAR  TESTS  FROM  56   COUNTIES  OF  PEK^SYIiVANIA 


No#  of  o/o  of  all 

TYPE  OF  QUESTION  Counties  Ch^estions 


Technical  granunar  

Analysis  and  parsing  -- 
Declenaion,  conjugation 
Definitions  


56 
38 
28 
37 


80 

12 

8 

14 


rmm^^mmufB 


iii^ii  «    in   -■»... 


TYPE  OF  QUESTION   (continued) 


No.  of 
Counties 


o/o  of  all 
Quest  ions 


Correct  forms 

Others  - — — -— 

Capitsdization,  punctuation 

Letter  writing  — 

Short   compositions  — 

Poetry  interpretation  - — --• 


34 
50 
20 
33 
22 
9 


11 
35 

5 

B 

5.5 

1.5 


Interest  in  Table  XI  centers  around  the  high  percentage  of 
questions  devoted  to  technical  grammar.     Four  definite  sub-heads  to 


GRAIffl-IAR 


technical  grammar  could  easily  be  picked  out  and 
"Others"  represents  that  group  of  questions, 


technical  in  nature,   but  covering  so  wide  a  variety  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  further  classify  them. 


TABLE  XII 
ANALYSIS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  TESTS  FHOM  50  COUNTIES  OF  PEMISYLVANIA 


TYPE  OF  QUESTION 


Relating  to  anatomy  -- 
Relating  to  physiology 
Relating  to  hygiene  --< 


No.    of 

Counties^ 

25 
37 
50 


o/o  of  all 
Questions 


13 

19 
68 


That   so  large  a  proportion  of  the  physiology-hygiene 
questions  was  in  the  field  of  health  and  sanitation  is  also  note- 


PHYSIOLOGY-HYGIENE 


worthy.     Anatomy  and  physiology  form  less  than 
one  third  of  all  questions. 


TABLE  XIII 

AxMALYSIS  OF  LWSIC   TESTS  FROM  THREE  COUNTIES  OF  PEMNSYLVANIA 

No.  of     ^ 
TYPE  OF  QUESTION , , Uounties 

Relating  to  times  taught --■ l 

Relating  to   songs ^ --• —  2 

Required  to   sing   scale -• — 1 

Relating  to   radiments 2 

Relating  to  composers — — .  1 

Only  three  counties  sent   in  questions  on  the   subject  of 
^Tusic.     One  county  test  asked  the  pupils  to   state  the  number  of  times 

music  was  taught.     "Devoted  to   Songs"  means  that 

m  SIC 

pupils  were  asked  to    state  the  names  of   songs 
used  during  the    school   year.     One  county  required  the   child  to    sing 
the  scale. 


TABLE  XIV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DRAHNG   TEST  FROLl  OiE  COUNTY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


-«•      ■■     —       Mi   ..^t^m^^* 


TYPE  OF  QUESTION _„, ^_ 


To  draw  objects  fn)m  nature 
To   show  perspective  


No»  of 
Counties 


1 

1 


One  test   in  drawing  was   sent   in.      It  aimed  to  test  the 
pupils'   ability  to  draw  objects  from  nature,    and  to  test  their 


DRAWING 


knowledge  of  perspective. 
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Each  table,  when  carefully  analyzed,  tells  its  own  story^ 
There  are,   however,    some  outstanding   features  of  the  group  of  tables 


SUI'.CiARY  AlID 
INCLUSIONS 


that  are  here  summarized: 


1.   To   date  very  little  use  is  made  of  objective 


tests* 

% 

2«   The  percentage  of  "subjective"  questions  rune  very  high.     Objec- 
tivity appears  only  in  the  true-false  tests,  the  operations 
questions  in  arithmetic  and  here  and  there  an  isolated  objective 
question  among  a  series  of    subjective  questions.      "Discuss**, 
"Describe",   "Tell  v;hy"  were  very  common  forms  of  questions. 

3.   Examinations  on  technical  grammar  rather  them  English   still 
prevail  in  Pennsylvania. 

4*    A  scale  to  measure  the  quality  of  hand-writing  is  not  used. 

5.  The  examinations  in  readin[^  are  oral. 

6.  Speed  and  accuracy  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  are 
not   stressed.     Decimals  are  given  a  minor  place  representing  only 
seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  all  questions  in  arit/imetic.     On 
the  other  hand,    bills  and  accounts,   latitude  and  longitude,    square 
root,   discount,   profit   emd  loss,   and  commission  and  brokerage  call 
for  a  total  of    seventeen  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of   all  questions  in 
arit luetic.     Papering,    roofing,   carpeting,   paving,   painting,    fencing, 

plastering  and  road   building  call   for  a  total  of   five  per  cent  of  all 
questions. 

7.  The  examinations  almost  neglect  art  and  music. 

8.  Discarding  the  element  of  objectivity,   the  character  and  content  of 
questions  in  subjects  not  mentioned  above  are  not  glaringly 


WW* 


objectionable,     For  example,  the  apparent   balance  between  fact  and 
thought   questions  in  geography;    between  citizenship  responsibility 
and  civil  government  in  civics;    between  anatomy,   physiology  and 
hygiene  in  the  health  studies. 
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PART  II 


m  EXPERIiffiMT  'ID   DETSaaiNE  THE  RELATIVE  laRIT  OF 


DIFFERENT  TESTS  FOR  ADICTTIHG  RURAL  PUPILS 


TO   HIGH  SCHOOL 
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CHAPTER  V 
SELECTION  OF  DIFFERENT  ENTRANCE  TESTS  TO  U  SE  IN  THE  EXPERLiEMT 


'^ile  the  analysis  of ,  the  1924  examinations  was  being 
completed,    an  opportunity  was  given  to  present  the   findings  to   the 

county    superintendents  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
COUNTY   SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS ASSISTED       in  annual   conference  assembled  at    Sunbur/  on 
IN   THE  EXPSIUillENT 

March  13,   1925.      At  the  suggestion  of  the 

chairman  of  the  program  committee,    suggested  plans  of    experimentation 
and  further   study  of  the  whole  problem  of   "Entrance  Examinations"  were 
also  incorporated  in  the  report.     The  tabular  analyses  as  found  in 
Chapter  IV  were  printed  on  a  large  chart   for  presentation  to  the  group 
of   superintendents.      After  a  brief   discussion  of  the  various  analyses, 
a  paper  was  read  presenting  the  various  philosophies  relative  to  the 
subject  of   entrance  examinations  euid  suggesting  ways  in  which  an 
experimental   study  of  the   subject  might   be  made.     The  paper  as  read 
before  the  county   superintendents  at    Sunbury  is  found  in  Appendix, 
Page   108.      Several  counties  were  at  once  offered  as  fields  for 
experimentation.      Since  it  was  impossible  to   carry  on  an  experiment 
in  rnore  theui  a  limited  number  of  counties,  only   seven  counties  were 
used.     ITie  counties  and  the  tests  used  in  each  county  are  here  given. 
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TABLE  XV 


COUNTIES  THAT  ;^RE  FIELDS  FOR  EXPERILIEl^ITATION 


AI^ID  TI-IE  TESTS  THAT  '.7EHE  JSED 


!? 


NAI-IE  OF  ;3QyMTY I^^A^3W^^^^ 

Blair Prognostic   test    (Kraybill) 

Center Illinois  exeuoination 

Dauphin Otis  intermediate, mental   ability 

Fulton  Otis  higher  examination,   mental   ability 

Lebanon —  Termem  intelligence 

Mifflin  Otis  classification 

Northumberland Otis  intermediate,   mental    ability 

The  above  table   sliows  the  counties  cooperating  and  the  tests 

used   in  each   county.      In  two   of  the  above  named  counties   standard 

tests  had  been  used  before,     Lebanon  had  given, 
EIITRANCE 
TESTS  USED  in  their  1924  tests,    a  written  examination  in 

all    subjects   but    reading.     The  Tl'jorndike   Silent 

Reading  Test  was  used,    and  in  addition  an  intelligence  test.     The 

method  of   admission  was,   that   if   a  child  passed  at   least   t\'vo   of   the 

three  tests  he  v/as  admitted.      In  liifflin  County  in  1924  the  Terman 

Group  Intelligence  Test  was  used  and    this  was  weighted  with  the 

written  examination  grades.      Both  these  counties  used  practically  the 

same  method  in  1925   but   chaoiged  the   standard  test,    as  indicated  in  the 

table.     The  other  counties  were  also   given  opportunity  to    select  the 

type  of  test  that  they  wished  to   try  out.      In  every  case  the  written 

examination  was  also   given   so  that  the  results  of   the  objective  tests 

See  Appendix,  Page   96,      for  exact  title  of  tests. 


might   be  compared  v/ith  the  written  examination  grades. 

The  variety  of  tests  and  the  number  of  counties  in  which 
they  were  administered  were  limited   by  the  available  time  and  help 


LIMITING  FACTORS 


that  could  be  furnished  by  the  various  county 
superintendents  and  the  Department  of  Hural 


Education  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.     Then,  too,   it  must  be 
remembered  that  county  superintendents  are  dealing  with  many  districts 
in  which  there  will  be  many  non-resident  pupils  examined.     The  tuition 
of  these  non-residents  when  once  admitted  must   be  paid  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  to   expect  a  county  superintendent  to   depart  too   suddenly 
or  too  widely  from  former  customs. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CREATION  OF  A  SPECIAL   TEST 


In  order  that  there  might  be  some  expcriiAental  data 

relative  to  the  idea  that  all  pupils,   irrespective  of  achievement 

and  intelligence,  who    show  evidence  of   being 
VmY  SPECIAL  TEST 
WAS  CREATED  able  to  do  high  school  work,   should  be  admitted 

to  high  school,  a  test  purporting  to    show  that 

v;ac  de£ii*ed«     While  all  elements  of  achievement  could  not  possibly  be 

eliminated,   the  outstanding  feature  of  the  test  must   be  that  the 

child's   success  with  it  would  be  prognostic   of   his  ability  to    do  the 

work    riven  in  the   first   year  of   high   school.      Blair  County  was 

i^elected  as  the  field  for  this  experiment.     Text  books  from  several 

high   schools  of   the   county  used  in  the  first   year  were  used  in 

liuilding  up  the  test.      The  test   concerned  itself  with  arithmetic, 

general   science,  civics,   history,  English,   grammar,   interpretation 

of  a  poem,   letter  writing,    spelling,   geography.     An  exact   copy  of 

the  test   is  found  in  the  Appendix,   Page     98. 

In  building  up  the  aritPimetic  test   a  survey  of  high  school 

subjects  was  made  to   ascertain  what  arithmetical  abilities  would  be 


ARITFLIETIC 


needed  to   successfully  achieve  the  new  work  that 
the  child  would  meet   in  high  school.      It  was 


concluded  that   if  the  child   showed   satisfactory  evidence  of    speedily 
and  accurately  handling  the  fundamental  processes,    fractions,   decimals, 
square  root,    simple  percentage  problems,   and  a  simple  problem  in 
interest,   he  would  not   be  lost  in  arithmetical  operations  in  high 
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school.     The  examples  in  addition,    subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,   fractions  and  decimalB  were  taken  from  the  "Illinois 
Ex^jnination".     The  number  of   examples,   however,  was  reduced.     The 
questions  in  square  root,   percentage,   and  interest   respectively  were 
raade  as  simple  as  possible*     The  objective  was  merely  to  ascertain 
whether  cr  not  the  chxild  had  a  grasp  of  those  processes.     A  time 
limit  was   set   for  the  working  of   each  group  of   questions. 

In  devising  the  test  in  general   science,   a  paragraph  was 
selected  from  a  text   book  in  general   science  used  in  the  first  year 


GEMERAL    SCIENCE 


high   school.     Directly  under  this  paragraph  four 
questions  were  printed  with  space  below  each 


question  to  write  the  correct  answer.     The  correct  answer  to  the 
question  could  be  found  in  the  content  of  the  paragraph.     In  substance 
it  wab  merely  testing  whether  or  not  the  child  could  get  v/hat  was  on 
the  printed  page  in  general   science. 

The  above  method  was  used  also   for  the  test  in  civics.     Here 
again  four  questions  appear  below  the  paragraph  which  was  taken  from  a 


CIVICS 

/u^D  HISTORY 

in  the  history  test. 


first   year  high   school  civics  text.      The   same 
method  and  the   same  number  of  questions  appear 


m  attempt  was  made  to   cover  the  whole  field  of  English 
;rammar*      Recognition  was  also  made  of  the  fact  that  English  grammar 


ENGLISH 
C-Ri\I.!I^AR 


is  taught  in  the  first  year  high  school.     The 
problem,   then,  was  to   devise  a  test  that  would 


seek  to   discover  whether  or  not  the  child  could  satisfactorily  achieve 
a  portion  of  work  in  high   school  English  grammar  when  definite 


3'3. 
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instructions  were  given.     NOTE  TEST  NO*    9   IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE  TEST, 
PAGE  101  OF  TliE  APPENDIX. 

Recocnizing  the  fact  tliat  a  child's  ability  to  do  the  work 
in  high   school  English  also   depends  upon  its  ability  to   interpret 


INTERPRTTTATION 
OF  A  POELI 


poetry,   a  poem  was  printed  as  test  number  ten. 
Four  questions  v/ere  asked  to   ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  child  could  get  the  thought  from  a  printed 


page  of  poetry.     The  poem  •'Concord  Hymn"  was  thought  to   be   sufficiently 
difficult   for  first   year  high  school  pupils  to  properly  interpret. 

In  order  to  test  ability  in  English  composition,   the  pupils 
ti-ere  asked  to  write  a  letter  to     a  friend  or  relative  telling  "How 


LETTER  VmiTING 


you  are  Going  to   Spend  Your  Suminer".     It  was  felt 
that  a  composition  scale  could  be  used  to   score 


these  letters  and  thus  objectively  arrive  at   a  fairor   estimate  of  the 
child's  ability  in  written  composition.     A  page  was  left   blank  for 
this  when  the  tests  were  given  out. 

As  in  "Letter  Writing",   a  page  was  left   blank   for  a 
dictation   e^xercise  in   spelling.      The  Pittsburgh   Spelling  Scale,    Form  I, 


SPELLING 


was  used.     No   attempt  was  made  to   follow  the 
instructions  as  given  in  "Instructions  for 


Examinations  for  the  Pittsburgh  Scale",   nor  was  there  a  time  limit   set. 
^ffhen  the  examinations  were  administered,   the  examiner  passed  to  the 
next    sentence  as   soon  as  he  was   satisfied  that  all  pupils  had  finished 
writing  the   sentence  before.      A  copy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Spelling   Scale 
is   found  in  the  Appendix,   Page  105* 
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A  portion  of  a  chapter  in  the  high  school   civics  test  was 
print ed»     Mo  pupil   could  properly  interpret  these  paragraphs  unless 


GEO(}RAPHY 


they  had   some  geographic  knowledge.     The  eight 
questions  placed  below  the  paragraph  were  the 


test  of  that  knowledge. 

In  order  to  make  the  administration  of  these  tests  as  easy 
as  possible,  a  sheet  of  directions  was  prepared  for  each  examiner. 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR  EXA:.m^R 


The  time  limit  was  arrived  at   first   by 
administering  the  test  to  three  pupils  of  the 
State  College  borough  schools*     This  group  of 


three  contained  a   slow,    on  average  and  a  bright  child*     The  time  it 
took   for  each  pupil  to   finish  each  test  was  carefully  noted  and  an 
average  length  of  time  worked  out  by  adding  and  dividing  by  three. 
This  average  time  was  inserted  in  the  ♦•Directions  for  Examiners". 
Sec  directions  for  Examiners,    Appendix,   Page  107. 

To   facilitate  the   scoring,   a  key  was  devised  for  each 
test.      A  total  cf  122  points  was  the  highest  possible  score.     These 

point   scores,   when  the  scoring  was  completed, 
were  translated  into  percentile   scores  in  order 


SCORING 


that  they  might   be  more  meaningful   to  the  county   superintendent  when 
comparing  thein  v.dth  the  written  examination   scores. 


41. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ADIIIMISTERING  OF  TESTS 


Inasmuch  as   standard  tests  had   been  administered  in  1924 
in  Lebanon  and  Ivlifflin  Counties,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uolle^je 


IN  LEBAI^ION, 
lIIFFLIN  AiND 
FULTON  COUNTIES 


representatives  v/ere  not  called  upon  to  assist 
in  administering  the  1925  tests#     Superintendent 
Griffith  of  iiXilton  County  personally  had  charge 


of  the  work    in  his  county. 

In  Center  County  the  written  examination  was  prepared  by 
County  Superintendent  David  0*  Etters*     The  questions  were  sent  to  the 


CENTER  COUNTY 


various  high  school  principals  who  conducted  the 
examinations  and  sent  the  papers  to  the  county 


office  to   be  scored.      The  Illinois  Examination  was  given  to  the  same 
groups  on  the  same  day.      Several  principals  having  had  experience  in 
administering  standard  tests  assumed  responsibility  for  administering 
the  Illinois  Examination  at  their  local  centers.     In  the  rest  of  the 
centers  the   standard  tests  were  administered  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  of   Rural  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Collcre.     The 
papers  were  brought   back  to  the  college  and  scored* 

In  Blair  County,   Superintendent  T.    S.   Davis  took  personal 
charge  of  the  written  examination  both  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 


ELAIR  COUNTY 


questions  and  the  administering  of   them.     When 
the  pupils  had  finished  the  written  examination 


they  were   subjected  to  the  prognostic  test.  (See  Appendix,  Page  98,) 
This  was  conducted  by  a  representative  of  the  college.     The  examinations 
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at  the  three  centers  were  held  on  three  different  dates  in  order  that 
lir.  Davis  and  the  representative  of  the  college  could  be  in  charge  at 
each  place.  The  written  examination  papers  were  scored  in  the  county 
office;   the  prognostic  tests  were  scored  at  the  college. 

Two  members  of  the  Department  of   Rural  Education  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  helped  in  the  administration  of  the  Otis 


Dj^JJPHIN   COUNTY 


self -administering  test  of  mental  ability,   inter- 
mediatfe  examination,   form  B  in  Dauphin  County. 


The  assistant   county   superintendents  also  aided.     The  written 
examination  was  administered  first.     Here  again  the  written  examination 
papers  were   scored  in  the  county  office  and  the  intelligence  tests 
were   scored  at  the  college.     The  pupils  were  given  the   30-minute 
time  limit. 

The  examinations  at  the  various  centers  in  Northumberland 
County  were   scheduled  on  different   dates.      Assistant   Superintendent 


NORim^MBER- 
LAI^D  COUNTY 


Boyer  had  personal   charge  of  all  tests,   both  the 
written  examinations  and  the  Otis   self -administering 
test  of  mental   ability,   intermediate  examination, 


form  B.     All  papers  were   scored  in  the  county  office. 


^j 


CHAPTER  VIII 


C0:IPARI3DN  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  ENTlUl^lCS  TESTS 


In  comparing  the  results  of  the  entrance  tests  there 
were  three  things  considered:     the  average  ages  of  the  pupils, 
their  average   scores,   and  the  relationship  of  the   scores*       In 
all   the   counties  except  Fulton  the  pupils  were  divided  into   three 
rrou^s-   nsL2iol7>   those  adnitted,  those  rejected  over  14,   and  those 
rejected  under  14.     The  age  14  was  selected  because  it   is  the 
traditional  age  for  high   school  adniission.     The  age  averages  and 
average   scores  were  compared  by  groups*     The  relationships  between 
tho  different  tests  were  found   by  running  correlations  between 
them.     These  averages  and  correlations  were  worked  out   by 
counties* 
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TESTS  USED: 
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OTIS  CLA33IFICATT0r  TEST,   ?ZK'  A 


TA"LE  XYI 


SKO^NG  i-!u:.!BER3  ad::itti::i  or  rejected  .-u'd  tie  ase  a\terages 

OF    306  PUPILS  IH  LIIFIT^IN  COUNTY 


Those.,    admitted  -- — -  — 

Thoser  re'*^c"^ed   

Those  rejected  over  14   • 
"Hiose  rejected  under  14 


:    Ave.   A:;e 

:    in  Years 

Pei 

'  Cent 

:        s.nd 

lumber   ; 
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al 

:      '.lonths 

Q  O  Q 
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65      : 
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In  J.fifflln   Countv  the  nur^ils  were  admitted  on  teachers' 
grades  end  the    scores  made  in  the  Otis   Classification  Tect,    For:-. 


i.* 


A\rEHAGES 


The  test    score  v/as   reduced  to   a  neixenta^e  basis 
p.nd  averaged  with  the  average  3rades  given  by  the 


teacher.      All  v;ho   had  a  final   average  of    seventy 
per   cent   or  r^^re  v/ere   adiaitted.      In  all  t.xre  were    306  pupils,    of   these 
228  were  admitted  to   hir^h   school   and  '^o  v/ere  rejected,   of  thjDse 


rejected  05  v;ern  ever  14  years  of  a^^e  and  13  were  under  14, 

If  only  teachers*   averp^r^es  had   been  used  as  a  basis  for 
admission  and  the  average   of    70  -ler  cent    retained  as  the  passing  grade 

.^Admitted   and   rejected    In  xliis   study   shall   mean  havinf^    successfully 
passed  the  examination  v;hich   entitles  the  ^upil  to    admission  to   hi   h 
scliool  or   failure  to   pass  t,ie    exa-iiinatijn. 
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only  21   of   the    306  pupils  v.^uld   h-ve   been   rejec'ed.      Six  of  tl.e  21 
had  an  Otis    score  a'ojve  the  average  of  thiose  adi.iitted.      The^e   sa.ae  21 
pupils  were  all   over  14  years  of   age.      The  average   score  in  the  Otis 
Classification  Test    for  those  over  14  years  of  age  who   were  rejected 
was  97.      According  to   the  aje  nor.ri  table   for  the  Classification  test 
this  is  the  normal    gcq  re   for  pupils  13  years  of  a^^e.      Their  averar^e 
chronological   a£;e,   however,   was  14  years  and  five  months.     The  avera;;e 
score  of   32  for  tliose   rejected  under  14  years  of   a^e  is  the  normal 
score  for  pupils  12  years  and  seven  months  old  v/hjile  their  actual 
chronolQ,;ical   a^^e  was  12   years  and  nine  months. 


Tne  mean  teachers'   average   for  those  admitted  was  found  to 
be  84,64  per  cent.      It   is   a  matter  of  tradition   for  teachers  to   think 


AVERAGE 
SCORES 


of    70  or   75  per   cent   as  a  passing  grade.     With  the 
average  teacher,   therefore^    84.64  per   cent   is  a 
high  passin;^  average   and  it  might    he   svfe  to 


conjecture  that   in  roany  cases  the  teachers'    avera^::e  was  too   hir;h. 
Table  X'.'II    shov;s  tl.e  averages  of  those  admitted  and  those  rejected 
over  14. 


TABLE  XVII 


A\^ru:xE    SCORES  FOR  TES'^S  h^SED  IN  MIFFLI!!  COUITTY 


Teachers 
Averar.es 


Ave.    Scores 
Oti^  Test 


1.  Those  admitted  

2.  Those  rejected  over  14 


^."^.   of    difference     1   and 


C'i.  64 

76.74 

1.61 


137.17 

95.51 

1.C3 


« 
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The  P.TT^.     of  the  difference   betv;een  the  average  of  those 
admitted   exid  the  svorr.-e   of  tlx>se   rejected  over  14  \mc   found  to   he 
1.64  for  teachers'   avera:;es*      Four  tir-^G  this  P.E*   or   G.^ri  ^;7ould    be 
less  than  the  difference   hetv;ecn  84.34  Jind    76.74  and  indicates  the 
reliabiiitj/   of  the  :nea..  teach.ers'    averages.      The  P.K.    of  the  difference 
•between  the   avera:;^e  Otis    score   f  ^  r  those   rd-ritted  and  those  rejected 
over  14  is  1.39.      ¥.ere  again  t}.e   actual   difference   between  the 
average   scopes  \'.^.>ld   he   considerably  .-no re  t^:an  four  ti.::es  the  P,E.   and 
is,   therefore,    sirnif  i  caiit. 


In  iiinning  the   correlation 


between  the  teachers'   grades 


and  the  Otis   classification   ocorec  the  coefficient  of   correlatlcn 
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CORRBLATIOM 

BET'^rE!:  TEL}? 3 


was   found  to   he  -.1  003-.0^i6.      This   i^;  the  only 
ne -ative   correlation  between   entrance  tests  in 


the    seven  counties,      Tnether  triis   Is   -'ue  to   the 


unreliability  of  teach.ers'   grade c  or  t:.e  unrel:  auility  of  Otis 


-t- 


classification   scores   can  only  be   conjectured.      The  P.E.   of   -•046 
also   indicates  the  unreliability  of  t  ne  coefficient  of   correlation 
for   -.1003  is  within  the   limits  of    four  ti-:ec  the  P.E-   or   .134* 


'^'P.E.    (Probable  Error)    is  used  throughout  thds   study  as  a  measure 
of   reliaoility.      The   criancej  are   even  t'.-.at    any  coefficient   -.xuld  not 
be  found  to   vary  '"'-.rough  a  ran^-e   greater  than  twice  its  P.E,      It   is 
an  accepted  practice  to    consider  a  coefficient   reliable  v/hen  its   size 
is  greater  tlmn   four  tLaes  its  P,E. 
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LEBANON  COUNTY 


TESTS  USED: 


aJPERINTENDE^7^ '  S  WRITTEIT  EXAiJINATIQN 
TERIiAN  MENTAL   ABILITY  TEST 
HAriGERTY  READING  EXAf-IINATIQN 

TABLE  XVIII 

SHOWING  NUIiBERS  ADMITTED  OR  REJECTED  A!3D  THE  AGE  AVERAGES 

OF  281  PUPILS  IN  LEBANON  COUNTY 


Those  admitted  • -• 

Tl-iose  rejected  -* 

Those  rejected  over  14  • 
Those  rejected  under  14 


Number 


154 

127 

55 

72 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 


»*  '«»-'■ -^ 


55 
45 
19 
26 


Ave .  Age 
in  Years 
and 
Months 


: 


« 


13. 
13. 
14. 
13. 


.-9 
-9 
-8 
-0 


In  all  the   centers  of  Lebanon  County  where  pupils  took  the 
siaperintendent 's  examinations  the  ages,   in  years  and  nionths,  were 


AGE 

A\T.HA3f^S 


recorded.      A  total  of   281  pupils  were  examined. 
Of  these  154  were  admitted  to   high  school  and 
127  rejected.     Of  those  rejected  55  were  over  14 


years  of  a,'^e  and  the  rest,    72  in  number  were  under  14.     The  average 
age  of  the   45  per  cent   rejected  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  average 
age  of  the   55  per  cent  wlio  were  admitted.     Probably  the  most    significant 
thing  is  the  average  age  of  those  rejected  over  14.     These  represent 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  examined.     The  fact  that 


their  average  is  14  years  and  eight  months  indicates  that  by  the 


•i3 


beginning  of  the  new  school  year  they  would  be  15  years  old  and, 
therefore,  two   years  over  age  if  they  repeated  eighth  grade  woik. 
Those  who  were  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  an  average  age 
of  about  14  years  in  September.     This  is  the  traditional  age  for 
entering  high  school. 

The  mean  score  for  those  admitted  was  found  to   be  75.85 
per  cent  in  the  written  examination.     In  the  absence  of  age  norms  the 

only  significance  that  can  be  attached  to  this 

AVERAGE   SCORES  AIID 

PJJI.   OF  DIFFERENCE       is  the  fact  that  this  average  is  about  the   same 

as  the  traditional  promotion  average.     Only  one 

of  the  127  rejected  had  an  average  in  the  written  examination  alDova 

75.35,     The  average  of   50.27  in  the  written  examination  for  those 

rejected  over  14  years  of  age  when  considered  with  their  average  age 

of  14  years  and  eight  months   shows  the  lower  mental  ability  which 

usually  accompanies  overageness.     The  average  of   56.25  per  cent   for 

those  rejected  under  14  years  when  considered  with  their  average  age 

of   13  years   shows  more  nearly  normal  mental  ability.     The  P.E.  of  the 

difference  between  t:.e  averages  of  those  admitted  and  those  rejected 

over  14  years  of  age  in  the  written  examination  was  1.59;    between 

those  admitted  and  those  rejected  under  14  yeeurs  it     was  1.59.     Tae 

actual  difference  in  these  averages  being  25.58  and  19.60  respectively 

Siiow  them  well   beyond  the  limits  of  four  times  the  P.E.   and  therefore 

significant.      The  difference  between  the  written  examination  average 

for  those  over  14  years  of   age  and  those  under  14  is  5.98.     The  P.E. 

of  this  difference  is  1.63.     Here  the  difference  is  less  than  four 


•i9. 


times  the  P.E.   and  consequently  cannot  be  considered  a  reliable 

diff erence# 


The  average  Terman  score  for  those  admitted  was  found  to 
be  37»76.     This  is  exactly  the  equivalent  of  a  13  year  nine  month 
Stanford-Binet  Mental  Age*.     The  average  raental  age  and  chronological 
age  of  those  admitted,  therefore,   is  identical*     The  scores  of  those 
rejected  over  14  and  under  14  being  49*81  euid  52»9l  respectively  have 
as  their  mental  age  equivalents  12  years  and  12  years  two  months. 
Sixty-five  of  the  154  admitted  had  a  Terman  score  lower  than    the  norm 
for  their  age  and  60  had  a  score  lower  tlian  the  norm  for  the  average 
age.     Fifty-five  out  of  the  entire  rejected  group  had  scores  lower 
than  the  norm  for  their  own  age  and  also  lower  than  the  norm  for  the 
average  age  of  the  "under  14"  group.     Only  10  of  those  rejected  had 
a  score  above  the  norm  for  their  respective  ages. 

The  average  fiaggerty  reading   score  of   70.32  for  those 
admitted  indicates  a  reading  age  norm  of  13  years  and  six  months. 
Tais  is  slightly  above  the  age  equivalent   for  the  Terman   score.     The 
age  nonn  for  avera2:e   score  of  those  rejected  over  14  was  11   years  six 
nionths  and  for  those  under  14  was  exactly  12  years.     The  age  norms  for 
the  Hasgerty  reading  average   scores  are  lower  throughout  than  Stanford- 
Binet   age  equivalents  for  the  Terman  scores.     \Vhile  this  difference  is 
not   great  it   indicates  tiiat  the  native  intelligence  of  the  pupils  was 
greater  than  their  ability  in  reading.     What  has  been  said  above 
relative  to  the  P.E.  of  the  difference  for  the  various  averages  in  the 
written  examination  will  also   apply  to  the  P.E.  of  the  difference  in 

derived  from  the  interpretation  chart   for  the  intermediate 
examination,   Otis   self -administering  tests  of  mental   ability. 
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Tennan  and  Haggerty,  that   is,   the   difference  between  the  average  scores 
of  those  admitted  and  those  rejected  over  14  is  reliable,  the  difference 
between  the  average  scores  of  those  admitted  and  those  rejected  under 
14  is  also  reliable,   but  the  difference  between  the  average  Haggerty 
reading   scores  for  those  rejected  over  14  and  those  rejected  under  14 
is  also  reliable  while  in  the  case  of  written  examination  averages 


and  Terman  scores  it  was  not   reliable* 
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TABLE  XIX 


SHO'TIMG  ATORAGE   SCORES  FOR  TESTS  USED  IN  LEBAI>!ON  COUNTY 


!..««..->♦■•       •         • 


1.  Those  admitted  — .-«-- 

2.  Those   rejected 

over  14  

P.E.  of   difference 

1  and  2  ---'--- 

1,  Those  admitted  — - — -- 
3»   Those  rejected 

under  14 

P,E,   of   difference 

1  and   3  — 


*.»   ao*    *  -• 


Written 
Exam. 
Ave. 


75,S5 
50.27 

1.59 
75*85 
56.25 

1,59 


2%   Those  rejected 

over  14  ---' 

3.   Those  rejected 

under  14  -- 

P.E.   of   difference 

2  and   3  


50.27 

56.25 

1.63 


Tennan 
Score 
Averages 


87.76 
49.81 

1.97 
87.76 
52.91 

1.94 


Stanford- 
Binet   Age 
Equiva- 
lents 

13-9 
12-0 


13-9 


12-2 


Haggerty 

Score 
Averages 


70.32 
45.45 

1.35 
70.32 
52.50 

1.40 


Haggerty 
Age 
Nonas 


13-6 


11-6 


13-6 


12-0 


} 


49.81 


52.91 


1.49 


12-0 


12-2 


45.45    :      11-6 


: 


52.50 


1.13 


12-0 


po 


Correlation  tables  were  constructed  in  class  intervals  of  10 
Ints.     Tlie  written  examination  averages  v;ere  correlated  with  Tennan 


CORRELATIONS 
BETvVEElI  TESTS 


mental   ability   scores  and  the  coefficient  was  found 
to   be   .272^^.052.     The  coefficient  of  correlation 
between  the  written  examination  and  the  Haggerty 


Reading   Scale  was  found  to  be   .24ff-i^.051.     The  correlation  between  the 
Terman  and  Hai^gerty   scores   showed  a  coefficient  of    .78"^. 022.     This 
unus-aally  high   correlation  would  seem  to    indicate  that    either  the 
Terman  or  the  Haggerty  test  would  have   been   sufficient   to  use  with  the 
written     examination  for  purposes  of   comparison.     The  P.E.   in  the 
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correlation  between  the  written  exeuaination  and  Tennan  test  was  -.OSZ* 
Between  the  written  examination  and  the  Haggerty  reading  test  it  was 


."toSl  and  between  the  Terman  and  Haggerty  tests  it  was  -022.     The 


correlations,  therefore,   are  beyond  the  limits  of  four  times  the  P.E» 


in  every  case  and  are  reliable. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 


TESTS  USED: 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  \7RITTEN  EXAIHNATION 
OTIS  SELF- ADMINISTERING  TEST  OF  LiEl^ITAL   ABILITY, 
INTERIISDIATE  EXAIilNATION ,   FOKM  B 


TABLE  XX 


SPDTONG  >rj:.!BERS  ADMITTED  OR  REJECTED  AITD  THE  AGE  ATORAGES 

OF  151  PUPILS  IN  DAUPHIN   COUNTY 
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Those  admitted  

Those  rejected 

Those  rejected  over  14  - 

Those  rejected  under  14 


:                ; 

X 

;   Ave.   Age 

:                • 

;   in  Years 

;   Per  Cent    ■ 

;        and 

;   Number   ; 
.•-• , .- 1 

:        115     ; 

;   of 

Total   : 

;   f.bnth3 

76         i 

!     13—11 

:          36     ; 

24         ; 

!      13—   5 

:         18     ; 

12         i 

1     14 4 

:          18     ; 

12         ! 

I      12-—   4 

There  were  180  pupils  examined  at  three  centers  in  Dauphin 
County.     There  are   scores  for  both  the  written  examination  and  Otis 


n 


GE 


ATZRkGES 


tests  for  151.      In  the   case  of  the  other  29   some 
(16)  took   the  written  examination  but  not  the  Otis 


test,  while  other^s    (13)    received  tlie  Otis  test 
and  not  the  written  examination.      For  the  averages  and  comparisons 
only  the  151   pupils  who   took    both  tests  will   be  considered.     Of  the 
151  pupils  who  took   both  tests  115  were  admitted  and   36   rejected. 
This  is   75  per   cent   and  24  per  cent   respectively  of  the  151  who  took 
both  tests.      The  median  age  of  those  admitted  was  exactly  14  years 


o 


nd  the  raean  age  13  years  and  11  months.      A  contri^cuting  factor  that 
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may  have  raised  the   average   age  of  those  admitted  in  Dauphin  County 
v/as  the  fact  that  age  was  considered  along  with  examnation  average 
and  mental  ability   score  in  admitting  to   high  school.     Many  of  the 
pupils  15  years  of  age  and  all  of  those  16  years  of  age  were  admitted 
to  high   school.     Tlie  average  age  of  the   36  rejected  was  13  years  and 
five  .nonths.     The   same  contributing  factor  brought   down  the  average 
age  of  those   rejected,    for  a  number  of  those  over  15  years  of  age  were 
in  the  admitted  groups      The  average  age  of  those  rejected  over  14  was 
14  years  and   four  months.      This   is  low,    due  to  the   fact  that   no   pupil 
over  16  years  of   age,    regardless  of    score,   was  rejected  sind  only   seven 
of  those  over  15  years  of  age  were  rejected.     The  average  age  of  those 
under  14  who  were  rejected  was  12  years  and  four  months.     Dauphin 
County  endeavored  to   incorporate  the  idea,   in  part,   at  least,  of 
admitting  those  who  were  of  the  proper  social  age   by  using  the 
chronological  age  as  an  index  of   fitness  for  high  school. 

The  average  mental  age  of  those  admitted  was  found  to  be 
13  years  and  two  months.      The  difference  between  this  average  mental 
age    (Binet   'i.A.   equivalent)   and  the   average  chronological   age  of  13 
years  and  11  months  was  caused  by  the  admission  of  15  and  16  year  old 
pupils  \7ith  low  scores.      The  mental  age  of  those  rejected  over  14  was 
10  years  and  10  months;   of  those  rejected  under  14  it  was  12  years  and 
two  months.     This  latter  instance  shows  again  the  influence  of  the 
chronological  age  criterion  for  the  average  mental  age  of  those 
rejected  under  14  was  two  months  lower  than  their  average  chronological 
age,  whereas  the  average  mental   age  of  those  admitted  was  nine  months 
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lower  than  their  average  chronological  age. 

r^o   definite   standard  was   set   in  Dauphin  County  above  which 
neixnt   admission,   or    loelow  which  meant    rejection.      Age,  written 

examination  average,   mental   ability  test   score, 

A\^RAGE   SCORES  AIID 

P.E,   OF  DIFFERENCE       and  sciiolastic  term  record  were  all  taken  into 

consideration  and  an  arbitrary  judgment,  with 

these  criteria  as  contributing  factors,    rendered*     The  mean  written 

« 
examination  average  of  those  admitted  was  66.48  per  cent.     The  highest 

averar^e  was  35.16  per  cent  and  the  lowest   average  of  any  admitted  was 
43  per  cent.     The   seven  pupils  over  15  years  of   age  who  were  rejected 
all  had  a  written  exa^nination  average  below  the  lowest  average  of 
those  admitted.     The  written  examination  average  of  those  rejected 
over  14  was   36.67  per  cent  while  the  average  for  those  rejected  under 
14  was  43.39  per  cent.      Both  of  these  averages  are  below  the  lowest 
grade  of   those  admitted.     Of  the    36   rejected  10  had  a  written  exam- 
ination average  above  the  lowest  average  admitted.     Three  of  these 
\7e>^e  over  14  and   seven  were  under  14. 

The  mean  mental  ability    score  for  those  admitted  was  46.44. 
Tlie  highest    score  was  68  and  the  lowest   26.     Only  one  of  the   seven 
rejected  over  15  years  of   age  had  an  Otis   score  below  the  lowest  of 
those  admitted.      The  Otis  mean  score  for  those  rejected  over  14  was 
29.45  and  the  mean  score  for  those  rejected  under  14  was  39*45.     In 
contrast  to  the  written  examination  averages  the  average  Otis  scores 
for  both   rejected  groups  are  above  the  lowest  Otis   score  admitted* 
Twenty-two  of  the   36  rejected  had  an  Otis  score  above  the  lowest 
Otis  score  admitted,   10  of  these  were  under  14.     Four  of  those 
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rejected  had  an  Otis  score  above  the  mean  Otis  score  of  those  admitted. 
I'hese  facts  seem  to  point  out  that  in  rendering  judgment  for  admission 
age  ard  written  examination  average  were  weighted  more  heavily  than 
Otis  scores. 

The  P»E»  of  the  difference  between  the  average  of  those 
admitted  in  the  written  examination  and  those  rejected  over  14  was 
1,81.     The  actual  difference  was  29.81  per  cent.     This  difference  is 
beyond  the  limits  of   four  times  the  P.E.  and  is  reliable.     Table  XXI 
cho^:s  at  a  glance  that  the  difference  between  the  averages  of  all 
groups,   in   both  written  examination  and  Otis   scores,   are  high  enough 
to   be  beyond  the  limit  of  four  times  their  respective  P.E.s  and  are 
therefore   significant. 


TAELK  XXI 
SH0\'7ING  AVERAGE   SCORES  FOR  TESTS  USED  IN  DAUPHIN  COUNTY 


1.  Those  admitted • — " 

2.  Those  rejected  over  14 

P.E,   of   difference     1   and  2 

1.  Those  ac^jnitted ..-^.- 

3*    Those   reiected  under  14 ■ 

P.E.  of   difference     1  and   3  -— « 

2.  Those  rejected  over  14 -- 

2.   Those  rejected  under  14 '--- 

P*E.   of  difference     2  and  3 


iOti8  Inter.: 

Binet 

rVVritter; 

Mental       : 

11,  A. 

:   Exam.    ; 

,      Atility     ; 

,   Equiva- 

:Average ; 

;Ave.    Score   ; 

lent 

':   66.40   i 

i        46.44       ': 

13—  2 

:    36.67  : 

;        29.45       : 

10—10 

:     1.81   ; 

;         1.56       J 

•    66.48   ■ 

•        46.44       ' 

'      13—   2 

•    43.89  ' 

39.45 

■      12-—   2 

;    1,70  ; 

;       1.74     ; 

•    36.67   ' 

"        29.45 

'      10—10 

:    43.89 

:        39.45 

:   12—  2 

:      1.58 

:         1 .  35       i 

1 
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The  coefficient  of   correlation  between  those  admitted  in 
the  \;'rii:ten  examination  in  Dauphin  County  and  the  Otis   self-atoinieter- 


ing  test  of  mental   ability,   intermediate  examination, 


CORRELATION 

BET.7ZS!!  TE3T5 


form  B  was  found  to   be   •61^.092.     No  correlation  was 


made  between  the  two  tests  for  those  who  were 


rejected  because  there  were     too   few  cases^ 


JJ. 


FJLTOI!  COUNTY 


TESTS  USED: 


superiktel^jdent's  7/ritte!!  exaiaimatiom 
otis  self -administering  test  of  :£ent.^l  ability, 
hictHeh  exajhnation,  tori.!  a 


The  age  of  the  pupils  who  were  examined  in  BXilton  County 
range   from  12  years  five  months  to    20  years  five  months^     Only  18 


AVERAGE 

AGES 


were  exemined  and  all  were  admitted  to   hi^jih 
Bchool.     The   averap;e  age  of  the  18  pupils  was 
16  years.     This  is  more  than     two  years  above 
the  average  age  of  the  pupils  admittec]  in  other  countiei3.     T!iis  may 
le  accounted  for  by  the  lack   of  opportunity  for  hirh   school   education. 

m 

The  McConrells'curg  High   School   ie.  the  only  public    secondary   school 
in  the  county.      Hence  many  pupils  may  pass  the  normal  age  for  high 
snhcol   entrance  vdthout   strong  incentive  to  attend  high  school. 
The  average  mental   age,   according  to  the  Otis  interpretation  chart 
for  hi-her  examination,  was  13  years.     Only   six  of  the  18  had  a 
mentcl  age  of  14  years  or  over  and   five  of  these   six  had  a 
chronological  age  of  14  years  or  over.     Kour  of  the  18  had  a  score 
awve  the  norm  for  their  age* 


TABLE  XXII 
SHO'HNC  AGES  AND   SCORES  FOR  18  PUPILS  IN  FULTON  COUNTY 


CO 


:             : 

m 
• 

Age  in: 

t 

Years  : 

Writt  en : 

and     : 

Exani.    : 

Pupils: 

Months : 

Average; 

1  —  : 

12-5  i 

79.5     ': 

2  —  : 

13-1   : 

71        : 

13-4  : 

82         : 

4  —  : 

13-5   : 

;    76         : 

5  ~  : 

,   14-3   : 

;    76         : 

6  —  : 

14-7   ; 

:   83         : 

7  —   ' 

14-9    : 

;    75         : 

8  —  : 

■   15-3   : 

:   73         : 

9  ~  : 

;   15-7   ; 

:    76         : 

10    —    ! 

:   15-9   ■ 

:   81         : 

11  —  ; 

:  16-7  • 

:   83         : 

12  —   ■ 

:   17-5 

:   78         : 

13  — 

:   17-8   ; 

:   78         : 

14  — 

:   17-9 

:    79.5     : 

15  — 

:   17-9 

:   75         : 

16   — 

:   18-0 

:   79         : 

17  — 

:  18-2 

:   91         : 

18  — 

:   20-5 

:   90         : 

Averages 

i   16-0 

*:   79         i 

{ 


Rank  in 

Wriit  en 

Examinat  ion 


7  1/2 
19 

5 
13 
13 

3  1/2 
16  1/2 
18 
13 

6 

3  1/2 
10  1/2 
10  1/2 

7  1/2 
16  1/2 

9 

1 

2 


Rank  in 
Otis  Test 


: 
: 
: 
: 


15 

10 

1 

16 

8 

17 

2 

5 

8 

6 

10 

18 

14 

7 

12 

12 

4 

2 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 


Otis 
Scores 


20 

25 
44 
19 
27 
18 
42 
37 
27 
34 
25 
15 
21 
28 
24 
24 
38 
42 

:28.33 


Otis 

Nons 

For 
Age 


25 
28 
29 
30 
33 
34 
35 
37 
38 
38 
40 
41 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

38.5 


Binet  M,   A. 
Equivalent 


11— 
12— 
15— 
11— 
12— 
Il- 
ls— 
14— 
12— 
14— 
12— 
lo- 
ll— 
13— 
12— 
12— 
14— 
15— 


-5 


-5 
-8 
-3 
••8 
-0 
-4 
-6 

-a 

-0 
-5 
-6 
-7 
-1 
-2 
-2 
-8 

A 
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The  mean  score  of  the  written  examination  averages  was 
found  to  be  79  per  cent.  The  lowest  individual  average  was  71  and 


AVERAGE 
SCORES 


ceo  re  m 


the  highest  was  91*   Success  in  the  written 
examination  was  the  basis  of  admission  and 
70  per  cent  was  the  passing  grade*  The  mean 
the  Otis  mental  ability  test  was  found  to  be  28.33.  This 


3  3  the  normal  score  for  a  pupil  13  years  and  one  month  old.   Two 


conclusion?  might   be  drawn  from  these  low  mental  ability  ecores.     In 
the  first  place  this  was  the  first    standard  test  to  which  these  pupils 
were  subjected;   they  might  not  have  done  all  they  were  capable  of 
doing.     In  the   second  place  the  high  average   chronological  age 
indicates  overageness  which  is  akin  to  low  mental  age*     The  range 
of   chronological  ages  was  from  12  years  five  months  to    20  years  five 
TPaor.ths  vnd  the  range  in  mental   ages  was  from  10  years  six  months  to 
17  years  five  months*     Table  XXII   shows  the   status  of   each  pupil  at 
the  time     of  the  entrance  teste*     They  are  listed  by  numbers  starting 
v/ith  the  least   chror^logical  age. 

A  correlation  was  made  between  the  superintendent's  written 
examination  averages  and  the   scores  for  the  Otis  self -administering 


COP.RELATICNS 
BETJTEEi:  TESTS 


tests  of   mental  ability*     The  coefficient  was  found 
to   be   * 318^*143.     A  coefficient  of  correlation  of 
this  size  represents  very  little  correlation  and 


the  f ev/  cases  involved  keeps  it   from  being  significant   for  purposes  of 
generalization  or  prediction. 


NORTHJMBERLAI'ID  COUNTY 


TESTS  USED: 


SUPEPINTENDEITT'S  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION 
OTIS  SELF-ADMINISTERING  TEST  OF  lEOTAL   ABILITY, 
ICTEm!EDIATE  EX;jJINATION ,   FORM  B 


TABLE  XXIII 

SHOWING  NUMBERS  ADMITTED  OR  REJECTED  AI^ID  THE  AVERAGE  AGES 
OF  510  PUPILS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


Thoae  admitted   

Those  rejected  

Those  rejected  over  14  • 

Those  rejected  under  14 


Number 


480 
30 
12 
18 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 


94 
6 

2  2/5 

3  3/5 


Age  in 
Years 

ar.d 
Months 


IS- 
IS- 
14- 
1" 


iC#-- 


-10 
-10 
-10 
-  6 


.  m^^-^^tm^    ■     ijiim    'mi    111  lifcwi^i    ■■Nil 


pu 


In  Northumberland  County   ecoree  were  available  for  510 
pils.     Of  theee  480  or  94  per  cent  were  admitted*     The  Otis  scores 


AVKRAGE 
AGES 


were  reduced  to   a  percentage  basis  and  an 
average  struck   between  the  Otis  scores  and  the 
written  examination  average*     Of  those  admitted 


283  pupils  were  14  years  of   age  or  over,  while  only  12  were  rejected 
who  had  an  age  of   14  years  or  over.     The  average  age  of  those  admitted 
was  13  years  and  10  months*     The  average  age  of  those  rejected  was  the 
same.     The  average  age  of  those  rejected  under  14  was  12  years  and  six 
months.     This  is  two  months  higher  than  the  average  of  the   same 
rejected  group  in  Dauphin  County*     Comparing  the  ages  of  the  groups 


SVWMflB^^BVai 


^9 

■    ^  • 


in  Table  XXIII  of  Northumberland  uounty  m-ith  the  ages  of  the  same 
groups  in  Table  XX  of  Dauphin  County  the  ages  are  found  to  vary  but 
slightly.     This  ought  to   be  expected.     The  same  types  of  examinations 
were  given  under  approximately  the  same  conditions.     The  only  difference 
waa  in  the  standards  of  admission.     The  arbitrary  admission  of  most  of 
those  above  15  years  of  age  unquestionably  lowered  the  age  of  those 
rejected  in  Dauphin  County  as  against  the  13  years  and  10  months  of 
those  rejected  in  Northumberland  County.     The  Binet  Il.A.   equivalents 
for  the  Otis  average  scores  in  Northumberland  County  »/ere  lower  than 
those  in  Dauphin  County   (see  Tables  XXI  and  XXIV).     miile  the  same 
numerical  number  was  rejected  in  the  two  counties  for  the  group  under 
14  years  of  age,  the  per  cent  in  Dauphin  County  was  about  five  times 

reat  as  in  Northumberland  County.     It  will  be  remembered  that  only 
those  under  14  with  high  Otis  scores  were  admitted  in  Dauphin  County, 
while  the  tendency  in  Northumberland  County  to  keep  out  the  11  and  12 

year  olde  was  not  as  great. 

By  averaging  the  translated  Otis  score  with  the  written 
exemirAtion  average  a  final  average  was  obtained  which  was  in  all 

cases  lower  than  the  examination  average.     This 

AVERAGE   SCORES  AND  .     ^.    u        •      +v,»  -^-i  +  toT, 

P.E.  OF  DIFFERENCES     shows  the  tendency  to  grade  higher  m  the  written 

examination.     Uost  of  these  final  averages  for 
those  admitted  were  above  65  per  cent.     Only  50  were  below  65  per  cent 
and  24  of  the  50  were  15  years  of  age  or  over.     The  mean  written 
examination  average  was  79.18  per  cent   for  those  admitted.     The  lowest 
Witt  en  examination  average  of  any  that  passed  was  59  per  cent.     That 


ec-  z 


63, 


same  pupil  had  an  Otis  score  of   43*     Of  the  30  who  were  rejected  15  had 
an  examination  average  al:x>ve  59  per  cent   but  none  had  an  Otis  score  above 
43.     The  highest  written  examination  average  was  93  per  cent.     The 
highest  Otis  score  was  72.     These  were  different  pupils.     The  written 
examination  averages  for  the   rejected  groups  were  59.16  per  cent  for 


the  ♦•over  14**   gn)up  and  57.22  per  cent  for  the  ••under  14»^  group. 


The 


P.E.  of  the  difference  between  the  averages  of  those  admitted  and  those 
rf-^'ected  over  14  in  the  written  examination  was  1*49.     Four  times  this 
P.E.  or  5.96  would  be  lese  than  the  difference  between  79.18  and  59.16 
and  indicates  the  reliability  of  these  averages.     The  P.E.  of  the 
difference  between  the  averages  of  those  admitted  and  those  rejected 


;dcr  14  in  the  written  examination  shows  the  reliability  of  those 


un 


averages. 


The  mean  Otis  scores  for  those  admitted  was  found  to  be 
44.12.     For  those  rejected  over  14  it  was  25  and  for  those  rejected 
ur,der  14  it  was  32.11.     The  P.E.  of  the  differences  in  the  Otis  averages 
3how£  them  to   be  reliable.      (See  Table  XXIV).     Four  times  the  P.E.  of 
the  difference  between  the  averages  of  those  rejected  under  14  and 
those  rejected  over  14,  in  both  the  Otis  and  written  examination 
averages,    stows  the  differences  to   be  within  the  limits  of  four  times 
the  P.E.   and,  therefore,   not  reliable. 


6'1-. 


TABLE  XXIV 
SIID'^NG  AVERAGE   SCORES  FOR  TESTS  USED  IN  MORTHUIJBERLAl^D  COUNTY 


: 


: 


1,  Those  admitted • 

2,  Thcto  rejected  over  14  — — — 

P.E.  of  difference     1  and  2  

1.  Those  admitted ■ 

3,  Those  rejected  under  14 -- 

P.E.  of   difference     1  and  3 

2.  Those  rejected  over  14 

3.  Those  rejected  under  14 

P.E.  of   difference     2  and  3 


Writt  en 

Exam. 

Average 


Otis  Inter. 
Mental 
Ability 

Ave.   Scores 


Binet 

M.A. 
Equiv 


79.18 

59.16 

1.49 

79.18 

57.22 

1.15 

59.16 

57.22 

1.69 


44.12 

25.00 

2.18 


t 


12- 
10- 


-11 
-   3 


44.12         ! 

:   12 — 11 

32.11 

:  11 —  2 

2.15         ! 

25.00          ! 

:   10 —  3 

32.11          ; 

!   11 —   2 

2.14         : 

The  correlation  between  the  written  examination  in 
Northumberland  County  and  the  Otis  mental  ability  test   showed  a 


CORRELATION 
BET^i'/EEl\'  TESTS 


coefficient  of    •42-.025.     This  correlation, 
though  not  high,   is  reliable  because  it  is  well 


beyond  the  limits  of  four  times  the  P.E. 


0J» 


CENTER  COUNTY 


TESTS  USED: 


SUPERINTENDEMT ' S  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION 
ILLINOIS  EXAMINATION,   FORM  A 


TABLE  XXV 


STOWING  NUMBERS  ADMITTED  OR  REJECTED  Al-ID  THE  AGE  AVERAGES 

OF  273  PUPILS  IN  CENTER  COUNTY 


Those  admitted  - — 

Those  rejected  

Those  rejected  over  14  • 

Those  rejected  under  14 


Number 


200 
73 
40 
33 


Per  Ceirt 
of  Total 


73 
27 
15 
12 


Ave .  Age 
in  Years 
and 

Months 


14. 
14. 
14. 
12. 


-  0 
,_  0 

-10 


The  273  pupil b  lifted  in  this  table   do  not   represent  all 
the  aspirants  for  high  school  admission  in  Center  County •     At  Philips- 


AGE 
AVEPjJ^GES 


burg  only  the  non-resident  pupils  took  the   super- 
intendents exa;nination  along  with  the  Illinois 
examir^tion.     The   scores  from  Snow  Shoe  were  rx>t 


used  because  of   an  error  made  in  administering  the  test.     A  passing 
grade  of   70  per  cent   in  the  written  examination  was  the   standard  for 
admission.     This  was  not   rigidly  adhered  to.      Superintendent  David  0. 
Etters  reported  that  a  number  of  over-age  pupils  were  admitted  who  had  an 
average  below  70  per  cent  provided  the  teachers'    reports  of  those  pupils 
were   satisfactory.     Twenty-eight  of  the   273  pupils  examined  were  over 


16  years  of  age.     Twenty-one  of  these  were  admitted  and  seven  rejected. 
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TABLE  XXVI 


SHDTONG  AVERAGE   SCORES  FOR  TESTS  USED  IN  CEOTER  COUNTY 


• 


Written 
Examination 
Averages 


s 


1.  Those 

2*  Those 

P.E. 

!•  These 

3.  Those 

P-E, 


2*  Those 

3.  Those 

P.E. 


admitted 

rejected  over  14 - 

of  difference  1  and  2  — 

admitted «- 

rejected  under  14  -----.— 
of   difference     1   and  3 

rejected  over  14  — -- 

rejected  under  14 - 

of  difference     2  and  3 


: 


: 


70.83 

55.38 

1.57 

70.83 
57.12 

1.65 

55.38 

57.12 

1.13 


Illinois 
Examination 
Mental  Age 

Averages 
in  Years-Iilonths 


13—5.1 

12-— 1.2 

3.19 

1 3— -"•-^/•l 
12-— 2.5 

3,01 

12— .1.2 

12— 2*5 

2.99 


An  average  written  examination  grade  of   70.83  per  cent   for 
the  group  admitted  tends  to   verify  the   statement  that  a  number  of  over- 


ATORAGE 
SCOPES 


age  pupils  had  an  average  grade  under  70  per  cent 
which  was  set  as  a  standard  for  admission.     The 
pupils  rejected  over  14  years  of  age  all  had  an 


average  under  70  per  cent   in  the  written  examination.     None  of  those 


cent« 


rejected  under  14  years  of  age  had  an  average  of  over  70  per 
The  slight   difference  in  average  written  examination  grade  of  1.55 
per  cent   between  the  over  14  group  and  the  under  14  group  of  those 
rejected  correBponds  with  the   slight   difference  in  mental  ages  between 
the  two  groups  of  1.3  months.     Their  chronological  age  difference  of  one 
year  and  eight  nionths  would  indicate  comparatively  lower  mental  ability 


R  «>b4-«i.'AiawRMPM>  "v  0mMm  >mm. 
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on  the  part  of  the  over  14  group  in  relation  to  chronological  age« 

The  correlation  between  the  written  examination  averages 
and  mentel  ages  in  Center  County  was  found  to  be  •207^«046«     The 


CORRELATION 
BETVTEEII  TESTS 


P.E,   shows  that  this  coefficient  is  reliable 
but  the  correlation  cannot   be  considered  marked. 


■  *■■*    ■!■■■ 


BLAIR  COUNTY 


0  J  • 


TESTS  USED: 


SUPERINTEl^DENT'S  WRITTEN  EXAIJINATION 
PBOGNOSTIC  TEST    (KRAYBILL) 


TABLE  XXVII 


SHOWING  NUMBERS  ADMITTED  OR  REJECTED  AI-ID  THE  AGE  AVERAGES 

OF  209  PUPILS  IN  ELAIR  COUNTY 


• 

X 
X 


:   Number 


: 


Those  admitted   

Those  rejected --• 

Those  rejected  over  14  - 
Those  rejected  under  14 


123 
86 
41 
45 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 


Ave,   Age 
in  Years 

and 
1,26  nth  B 


59 
41 

19.5 
21.5 


13. 
14. 
15. 
13. 


-11 

-  0 

-  1 

-  0 


Pupils  were  examined  at  three  centers  in  Blair  (Jounty. 
Thirty-trjree  at   Tyrone,   67  at  liorriicn  Cove  vocational    school,   and 


AGE 
A\T.RAGE 


109  at  Hollideysburg.     The  highest  age  of  any 
admitted  was  16  years  five  months.      The  lowest  age 
of   any  admitted  was  10  years  11  months.     Nineteen 


of  the  86  rejected  were  over  15  years  of   age  and  two  of  those  were 
over  16.     Nine  of  the  total  number  who  took  the  tests  were  over  16  and 
seven  were  admitted  to  high  school.     The  county   superintendent    set  up 
no  arbitrary  standard  of  admission  but   success  in  the   superintendent's 
written  examination  and  the  prognostic  test  were   both  considered  in 


admitting. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 
SHOT^flHG  AVERAGE   SCORES  FOR  TESTS  USED  IN  BLAIR  COUNTY 


Written 
Examination 
I     Averages 


1.  Those  admitted 

2.  Those  rejected  over  14 

P.E.  of   difference     1  and  2 • 

1.   Those  admitted 

3.  Those  rejected  under  14 - 

P^E.  of   difference     1  and  3 


I 


2.  Tiiose  rejected  over  14 

3.  Thc?e  rejected  under  14 

P.E.  of   difference     2  and  3 


54.57 

35*25 

2*20 

54,57 

38.37 

2.23 

35.25 

38.37 

1.81 


J. 


Prognostic 
Test 
Average 
Scores 


82.06 
59.5 
2.15 

82.06 

62.91 

3.10 

59.5 
62.91 
2.86 


The  highect  possible  point    score  in  the  prognostic  test 
was  122.     The  average  point   score  of  those  admitted  was  82.06.     This 

reduced  to    a  percentage  basis  would  be  67  per  cent, 
scores'"  This  is  over  12  per  cent  higher  than  the  written 

examination  average  for  those  admitted.     The 
written  examination  averages  for  all  groups  in  Blair  County  was  very 
low.     They  were  examined  only  in  spelling,   arithmetic,  English  and 
history.     The  other  elementary  subjects,   reading,   hand  writing  and 
ijeoGraphy  according  to   results  in  the  other  counties  would  have  made 
higher  averages.     The  average  prognostic  test   scores  for  the  over  14 
aiid  under  14  rejected  groups  when  reduced  to  per  cents  were  respectively 
12  end  13  per  cent  higher  than  the  written  examination  averages  for  the 
groups.     This  indicates  that  the  prognostic  test   scores  are  consistently 
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about   12  per  cent  higher  than  the  written   examination  for  all  groups. 
The  difference  between  tiie  average   scores  of  those  admitted  and  those 
rejected  over  14  years  of   age  in  both  written  examination  and  prognostic 
tcist   are   such  that  they  fall  well   beyond  the  limits  of   four  times  the 
P.E.  of   the  difference  in  each  case.     This  also  applies  to  the 
difference   between  scores     of  those  admitted  and  those  rejected  under 
14  years  of   age,   but   does  not   apply  to  the   differences  between  the 
tv;o  rejected  groups. 

The  coefficient  of   correlation  between  written  examination 


CORRELATION 
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and  prognostic  test   in  Blair  County  was  found  to 
be   .465^.071. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE   SELECTION  OF   CRITERIA  TO    JUDGE   SUCCESS  IN  HIGH   SCHOOL 


Teachers'   grades  are  the  commonly  accepted  measure  of 
success  in  high   school.      Tlieir   validity  as  a  criterion  of    success 


TEACHERS 
GRAr^ES 


in  high   school  may  fce   questioned   'ait  the   fact 
remains  that  promotions  and  fitness  for  graduation 
are  determined  largely  by  teachers'   grades •     This 


measure  was  used  in  all  the   counties  that  were  represented  in  this 
study,      '-trades   earned  by  tne  first   year  high   school  pupils  were 
secured   ^oy  the  writer  either  directly  from  the  high   school  principals 
or  frcn  the  county   i5uperintendents«     These   records  were  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  first    semester. 

In  addition  to   teachers'    grades,    gain  in  achievement 
measured   by   standard  test    scores  was  also  used  as  a  criterion  of 


STANDARD 
TESTS 


success  in  high   school.     Five  places  were 
selected  for  the  use  of  these  tests.     They  were 


Bellefonte  and  State  College  in  Center  County, 
Herncen  and  Northumberland  in  Northumberland  County   and  Hollidaysburg 
in  Blair  County.     The  aim  was  to   have  about  500  pupils  represented. 
The  plan  was  to   have  the   first    set  of  tests  adininistered  at  the 
beginninr^  of   the    school   year  and  other  forms  of  the    same  tests  were  to 
be  administered  at  the  end  of  the  first    semester.     The  tests*  used  were 
the  "General    Science   Scale"   arrar^g^^d    by  August   Dvorak,    form  R-1   ar.d    S-2 


</  General    science  and  English  were   selected  because  they  are  the  only 
s^jbjects  taught   in  the   freshman  year  in  each  of  the   centers  selected 
and  for  which    satisfactory    standard  teste  v;ere  available. 


70. 


ard  t 


he   "English  Minimum  Essentials  Test'*   devised  by  J,   C.   Tressler, 


forms  A  and  B.      In  each  of  the  five  places   selected  for  the 
administering  of   standard  tests  the  Otis  self -administering  test  of 
mental  ability  was  also  given.     It  was  not   possible  to   have  all  tests 


a 


dministered  as  originally  planned  and  a  table  is  here  given  v/ith 


tho  dates  on  which  tests  were  administered  at  the  different   centers. 
Since  the  time  that   elapsed  between  administering  the  two  forms  of 
stgjidard  tests  was  not  the  same  in  each  center  the  gains  in 
achievement   had  to    be  weighted  on  a  time   basis. 


TABLE  XXIX 
PLACES  AND  DATES  ON  milCH  STANDARD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ACHIEVELIENT  TESTS  WERE  GI^/EN 


PLACES 


Bellefonta  «  —  --- 
State  College 


1    :m  z*   ^»  •* 


Hemden  ---■ •• 

Northumberland -- 

Kollidayoburg 


: 


: 


First 
English 
Test 


Dec. 21 125 
Oct  ,26, '25 

Jan.  26  ,'26 
Jan,19,'26 

Oct.    9;25 


First 
Gen.Sci. 
Test 


>  I  ■  II II  ■■ 


Nov. 20, '25 
Nov.   2, '25 

Jan. 26, '26 
Jan. 19, '26 

Oct. 27, '25 


Second 
Xnglish 
Test 


Liar.   2, '26 
Mar.15,'26 

May  13, '26 
Jun.  1,'26 

May  11  ,'26 


Second 

Gen.  Sci 
Test 


Feb. 25, '26 

Uar.17,'26 

May  13, '26 
Jun.  1,'26 

May  11, '26 


■  ■  ■!■!■  M  IK   ■  l¥ 
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CHAPTER  X 


a 


D 


PREDICTIVE  VALUE  2T  T^fE   3E\TRAJ.  E::TRA^'!Cr:  EXAIIIrlATIONS 
AS  DETEIT'Iin^D  BY  FIRST   SEMESTER  HIGH    SCHOOL    GT.^IDIlia 


vrnen  a  relationship  is  sho-m   between  hi-h   school   entrance 
verac©  3ra('es  or    scoree  and  sucoess.r  in  hijh    sciiool  that   relation- 


hip  is  ^iven  a 


•     > 


J*  r    ^J    * 


ij  (Ji. 


'""^^   ir.aex   j!   "-. ';  e  predict-i-ve  value  of  t/.e  entrance 


test  used.      Ir.  all  the  countieG  represented  li:  this   study  relation- 
ships have   he  en   established  between  entrance  tests  and  success  in 


hi^h   school   as 


determined   by  teachers   -rades  at  t-ie   end  cf  the  first 


senester.      In   Blair,    Ce:'.ter   and  Horthumberland  Counties   cdditional 
relationships  have    ceen  v/orhed  out    between   entrance  tests  and 
success   in  high    school   as   doter.iine:^   by    sta.-.dard  hi-h    school  tests 


# 


a^ccess   In  hi-h    school   in  this   study    si::nifies  achieve-e^it   in 


high   school    subjects  a.    c.:e  e 
year. 


;.d  of  the  first    semester  of  the  first 


TABLE   XX 


C\ 


DIACrRAI.1  I 


A'^^'EPJIGES  FROIil  FULTDN  COUNTY 


SHOTTING  RAIK   RELATIONSHIPS 


« « • 


Pu 


pxx 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

"'   o 

13 
14 
15 
16 


fJi-ltten 
Entrance 


: 


91 

SI 

82 

79.5 

78 

76 

90 

83 

75 

79.5 

76 


76 
73 
76 
75 


SLiccesa 

in  High 

School 


83 
83 
82 

31 
30 
80 
76 
73 
72 
71 
70 
33 
69 
i9 

61 


Otis 

Ent  ranc  e 

SCO  res 


38 
34 

44 
20 
15 
27 
42 
16 
42 
26 
27 
21 
19 
37 
27 
24 


'.Tritten 
Snt  ran  ce 

Exam. 


Success  xn 
Hir^h   School 


Otis 

Entra.nce 
Scores 


7^; 


FULTON  COUNTY 


Sixteen  of  the  13  adr-itted  to   hi^h   scix^ol  in  F^alton  County 
were  in  attendance  throughout   the   first    semester.     The   coefficient 
of    correlation  betweer  v;ritten  exsimination  entrance  averages  and 


h 


i-^h  school    sjacceDC  as  indicated   by  teachers*   shades  was  found  to 


he   .529Xl21.      Betv/een  Otis  mental   ability  entrance   scores  and  hish 
school   success  the  coefficient   of    correlation  was   .256-. 158.     This 


coe 


fficient   is  withdn  the  limits  of   four  ti:7ies  the  P.E.    and,   there- 


fore,  not   reliable.     The  number  of    cases  in  these  correlations  is 


to 


0    sr.iall  to   warrant  much   significance  bein^  attached  to  these 


figures  for  purposes  of  generalization.     Diagrani  I   shows,    in  the 
-lid  He   column  of   fijares,   t;.e  rank  of   the  16  pupils  according  to 
high   school   success.     To   the  left  and  right  of  this  column  are 
respectively  the  ranks  of  the  sajne  pupils  in  written  examination  and 
Otis   scores.     The   closer  relationship  between  written  examination 


and  high  sc 


hool   success  is  evident.     The  greater  amount  of   crossing 


lines  between  Otis  scores  and  high  school   success  shows  the  poorer 

relationship. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  those  who  exceeded  the  average   In 

the  'srrltten  entrance  examination  exceeded  the  average  in  high  school 
success.     Fifty  per  cent  of  those  who   exceeded  the  average  in  the 
Otis  mental  ability  test  for  entrance  exceeded  the  average  in  high 
school   success. 


77. 


D/L'PHIN  COUl'TY 

The  coef  f  L:;ior.!;  of   correlation  betr/sen  the  hi,3li  school 
grades  sent   in  frarn  Dauphin  County  and  the  v/ritten  exLv.iiaaticn 

averages  way  foJ^nl  to   be   .552-. 0'x3,     El-;;iity- 

RSLATIONSIIP 

B'E':'J?y::'   .TTUTTIT-T  five  of  the  :."  5  p--.v.ils  w/10  were  aJaitted  ^:'?.d 

exa:!INatio:!  and 

Vilsll  SCHOOL   3JCCES3     his^*   school   grade.^  for   co:r.-ar la^n.      Tr.e  ir.ean 

written  exprninatlon  average  of   tr^ae  admitted 
for  whom  scliool   grades  V7ere  available  was  G7.3G  per  cent   as  against 
5G.48  per  cent   for  the  entire  group  ad::utted.      Tlie  lach  of    30  casos 
from  the  original    :rDnp  did  not   a:-::reciacly  change  the  average.     The 
mean  high  school   average  v/as  fo^nd  to    ;:q   35.92  per   cent. 

The  average  Otis  meiTtal   acility  score  for  those  admitted 
who   had  high   school   grades  was  44. 7o.      Thiii  is   m%  1,68  points  lower 
than  the  average  Otis  nentil   ability   score   for  the  115  admitted.      Tne 


coe 


•  ^  -  .(. 


fficient  of  correlation  between  the  Otis  s-orc.  and  t:-.c  firsx 


-\r 


semester  high   school   grades  was  only   ,319- •055. 

Seventy-five  per   cent  of   tliose  who    exceeded  the  average  in 
the  written  exaraination  for  entrance   oxcecdel  the  average  in  high 


sc 


?ioo]    success.      Sixty  per  ce..t   of    Vrc  oe  who    exceeded  the  average 


Otis  mental   ability   score  for  c.:trance   exceeded  the  average  in  hign 


school   success. 


78. 


LEB.\:!0:'   C0U:'T7 


Gredee   shnvlr.:  hi  "h   school   suc:!93s  ca.ne   Ir.  fro:i  Lebanon  County 
for   34  pupils.      This  is  less  tha::  half  of  the  iriaber   admitted  and  can 
partly  be  accounted  for  in  t  >ie  fact  that   no   hi£;h   school   grades  were 


re 


turned   for  outdIIs  from  five  different   centers.     Then,   too,   not   all 


of  the  pupils  wiX)   are  ad:.iitted   to   hi:;j;h   school   actually  attend. 

The   coefficient  of    correlation  bet\7ecn  \7ritten  examination 
avera.-es  and  hi.^h  school    s^acces3  as   determined   hy  teachers  evades  was 


rf- 


REI.x\TIO!^SHIP 
BET^/EE!!  SIITIL^hCE 

iXA;:riATio!-^5  aiid 

PiI3H   SCHOOL    SITCCESS 


found  to   he    • 598-. 054. 


T^-.e   coefficient  of   correlation  between 
t:-.e   Terman  nental   ability  test   and  success  in  hirjh 


otermlned    cy  teachers   grades  ^ras  f;vand 


,1 ,-.  J. 


to    be   .532^.055. 


The   correlation  between  Har^^erty  reac^in^   scores  ana 


1     •       '- 


school   ^'^ccess  was   .651'^^. 049.      Here,   t:.en,    are  three   correlaticns,   all 
reliable,    and  approxi-.a-Lely  equal.      This   is  t_.c  only  county  in  v/hich  all 
correlatic^ns   betweon   entrance  ^ests  a^ad  bi::h   school    success  run   so    close 
together.      T-;minj  to    Chapter  VIII   it  will    be    geon  t -lat   the  v;ritten 


examination   correlated  low  with    .oth  Ha'::erty  and  Ter:nan  whereas 
Harrert-   and  Terman  correlated  hi-h  with  each  otber.      This  apparent 


•be» 


incongruity  may   be   explained    by  the   fact   that  t:ae   correlations  m 
Cnapter  VIII  were   based  on  nil  pupils  that   took   the  examinations  while 


the  a 


■^  -.  v»      TirV(.-\-'^      '^'^  -'      -V 


bove   correlations  were  based  on  only    Hose  ^o-  whom  :- ^n  sciioo. 


Tades  were   available. 


Seventy -ei:^ht   per   ce-  t  of  thoce  w''io    exceeded  the  average  in 
the   ivrltten   entrance   excuuination  exceeded  the  avcra^je  in  hi-h    school 


Si 


ccess.     Eichly-fivG  per   cent   of  those  who   exceeded  the  average   score 


79. 


in  ti.e  Tei'-i'aai'i   eritraiice  test   exceeded  t';e  averaf';e   in  high  scliool   success 
and  57  per   cent   of  those  who   exceeded  the  average   score  in  the  Haccerty 


reading  test   exceeded  t/*e  averare   in  hirh  school    s^access. 


itorti-Iu:.!berla::b  county 


80, 


Crrades    ahowin-;;  '^i^h   school    succeiiij  were  availa'^jie   fo-: 


232  pupils  in  Northumberland    County.      T!:e  coe^'ficient   of  correlation 


betv;een  ^vritten  entrance   examination  averap'OS 


rela7i0''5nip 

'5Xa:iina':^I':;N3  and 
high  sc'^ool  s:cce.2z 


and  hir^h   school    succeijj   as  dotennined   by 


teachers  rrades  was   found  to   be 


"*  "I  K»  ""   •     J  ^  ^ 


Tl:e 


coefficient   of    correlation  between  Otis 
intellirence    scores   for  entrance   and  hi^h   school    success  as  detemined 


n  »     '^  Q  t^N 


by  teachers  r;rade8  to.s   .32^^.035.      It  wa--  also    found  th 


4  V  ^o.     ^  on 


n 


pupils 


had   scores,    in  one  or   botl:  of   the  entrance  tests,    that  were   above  the 


a 


verare   score  of   thoae   admitted  to   hirh   LT.hool.      ^'ort^— four  out  of 


this  number  were   belov/  the  average  in  v/ritten   examination  kit   above 
in  Otis  score.      Exactly  t:.e    sa:ne  nu^>cr  were   l-elow  in  Otis   score   ^out 


-I.  * 


above  the  average   in  writtc:   examma'oi-jn 


J.      ^  x> 


Seve'.t  '-five   oer   cunt   o 


those  \&o   exceeded  the  average  in  written  entrance  exaaination 
exceeded  the  average  in  hi-h  school  s'J.cce.s  while  72  per  cent  of 
those  who  pxceeded  ^he  averar:e  Otis  en'.rance  s^ore  exceeded  the 


1 ,  -^  ."' 


average  m  hi,^n  scnool  succeas. 


BI.AIR  COU!^TY 


81  • 


(jT-^iod    shoTin-    1:1  rh   Gchool    success  were  availajxe  for 
G3  pupils  in  Blair  County.      Tho   coefficient   of   coi-relation  between 


HELATIONSni? 

BET7JEE!:  e:'^ra::ce 

SXAimiATIOrS  Al'ID 
HiaH  3CHjOL    S':^CES3 


written  entrance   e7.vnina.ti0n  avera:;e'3  and 
hi-;h   school    success  as   determined   by  teachers 
grades  v/as  found  to    be   .^x92^.056.      Tne 
coefficient   of   correlation   bewwoon  tlie 


prognostic    test   average    ::c:-re.   for  entrance   and  hi^h   school   success 

as  determined   by  teachers  grades  was   .Cr.l't.O'ie.      In  Blair   County 

73  per  cent   of   t^-^se  v;ho    exceeded  the  avera'je  in  written  examination 


ex 


ceeded  the  averaf^o   in  hi.'-h    school    success  while   73  per   ce: 


4.   ^  r 


those  who    exceeded  the  average  proj^ostic    score  exceede 


'■'    ''he  averacte 


Ct  U  . 


In  hi^h   school    succe^?^. 


o2« 


CE!^TER  COUNTY 


In  Cexiter  Coanty 


rra.-le^j   showing  liigh   school    succesB  were 


availaoie   for  17S  pupil  ^3.      T:e   coefficient   of   correlation   cetv/een 


PELATIONSHT? 

Ex>:!r^ATions  rD 

HIGH  SCHOOL    XCCE33 


v/ri'ter.  entrance   ext-:nination  averages  and  hi^h 
school    succeco  as  dete.^nined   by  teachers  -rades 


f- 


v;, 


7as   fovin.:    lo    be   •366-.0G5.     Tl;e  nier.ual   ages  \7ere 


ucod  in  ranrinn  a   correlation  between  the  resu^  ^s 


^^-   r>-    nv^ 


of  the   Illinois   examination  end  hi^h   sch:>ol    suoce:is.      Tne   coe^.ic:. 
of   correlation  between  the  mentsl   ar:es  and  hi^h   school    success  as 
de-terained  by  -tcachera  grades  was  found  to    '-e    .i75-.055. 

It  was  also   f,).;nd  that    73  per   cer.t   of  those  v;ho    exceeded 
the  average  in  written  ontrar.ce  e^iamir.atior.  exceeded  ^-'-.e  average 
in  hi£h   school    succecri  v/hile   75  per   cent   of   f.osc  v/ho   exceeded  the 
average  mental   ire   exceeded  the  averase  in  hirh  school   success. 


v>  -  >.    W 


83. 


RELATIonSHIP  BETJTEEII  EMTRAMCE  TESTS  A!ID 
OTIS   SELF-ADHINIGT^RING  TEST  OF  laiNTAI^   ABILITY 

HiaiisR  exai.ii::ation  ,  foki  a,  in  iiirrH  school 


TABLE  XXXI 


C0H"iM.ATI0nS  BET'.TEEII  E'lTrL^JIGE   3C0HEG  AIs^D 
OTIS  !.'-2»TT.VI>   ABILITY   SCO  RE  3  Iil  HIGH   SCHOOL 


COUNTIES 


CE>'TEii  :    BL;.::.  :'!ORTrL':.IBEX;iI^D 


*^tm»^m       m    ua  I  M^MJ— i— I*' 


"^rit't.en  entrhjice   examination  an^?. 
Otis  r.ental   ability  in  hi^h  school 


.37-.08:. 46^12:. 47^-09 


n 


Objective   entraiice  tejrc.f  aiid  Otis 
rxrt:.I   ability  in  high   school 

?fritten   er.tr.^;riCe   cxc::.inaticr.   and 
objectlvo   entrance  tests 


-v- 


•  6  3'i^.05:,30-.14:.79^.04 


•  *X  <*  ■"  •  J  »v 


In  the  above  table  it  vrf-ll   be  noted  tr-.at  the  correlations 
between  written   entrance   exsjninations  an-^,  Otir.   self-adninistering 


tocts  of  r.cnt-1   c.bi.l5ty,    Y-x^er  exardnation,    f o  rn  A  wnica  were 
adminisle.-co'   ir.  the  various  rcrterc  cf    Center,   Blair  mid  Norlhu-berlanc 
Cour.tic;^  durin-  the  first    so.rx-bter  cf   the  freshnan  year,   vary   hit 
slirhtlv.    froii  the   correlations   hetvocn  vrritten   entrance  ex?;:iinationfl 
and  objective  ertrarce  testf,^  in  the    «u"e  counties.     This  indicatea 
e  constancy  in  the  requite  o^  ohjec^ive  te.-tc.     The  relaticnship 


^■T-.e  ohjec-l'-o   entrance  teit^  in  Center,    Uleir  ar..d  Korthumherland 
Oauntiei.  v/ere  rebpectivoly  the  IlUnois  excriir^tion,   Pro^no  ^txc  _  test , 
anU  OtiL.   self-adniniaterin;  tcat   of   -ental   ability,   hi;her   exar.una.io 


84« 


be"lv:eeri  o'^-jective   cntrai^ce  tcjtc  tnd  Otis   self-adirdnisterin^  tei;ts  of 
mental   ability,   hirher   exanination,    for.,!  A  is  narkedly  hir^h  in  Moi^th- 


umberland   County. 


tjt^  C   VV    K^"   ©    C      V*     V?   >,'.     • 


T' 


. . .  e 


V    • 


ectivc    er:t ranee 


test   in  Northum'berlan'l  County  wa-i  tl.e  Qtle   self -administering  test  of 
mental   ability,    lyiterniediate   r-xG;nination,    foru  B.      In  Center  County 
where  avera-.^e  rr.ental   ager;  at    entrance  were   correlated  witb.  Otis 
mental  ability   scores:  in  hijn   L;chool  tbe  rf^l8ticnfl-.lp   is  eli^o  .::arked,- 


TABI.!i:  XXXII 
GORRIiLA'^iOirs  BSTYTEEi:  EHTRAIICE   X0RE3   a:'D   SUCCESS  IN  KIOH 

SCHOOL  AS  Di^T^r:'i:T:"  i.y  c'^a^'da?.:^^  ttsts 


rr  —  'TTTT 


^^^8 


CE^'TER   :    ^.AIR  :^^CRTHU:'rT:r!LA::D 


Written  entr^aicc;   examination   and 
improvement  in  i^ciencc    - 

Objective   entrance  test   ai-id 

imr)rovemont   in   science 


Written  entrance  examination  and 
inorf^venent  nn  En.^lish 


•     ^    *v  "^    ♦    -i.    ~      , 


n" 


n+- 


1    T  '> 


* 


0.  <'v*"  •  '^ 


'1-+-    1 


Objoctivfj   en+rFncc  test   and 
improvement   in  Illnjliuh  -- 


1 


-^ 


..-^ 


...^i 


0:  ,21^.11 


Table   XXXII   shov/s  that  there   Ir  practically  no    evidence  of 
relationship  bet^^een  written  entr^cince   exam  I  -.a '-ion  averases  and  improve- 


ment in  r-eneral    science  or  En^li^h  minimum  essentials,   nor  is  there 


>yj 


much   evidei:ce  of   ralotior: 


uGtiveon  ocicc\-u.ve   e\:ro.r:ce    ijCzrei^  and 


improvenrent  in  general    Gcie:ice  or  Kn^li^Ii  minir.urn  eLccntiels.     Ho'^ever 


in  every  case  improverrient  in  general   science 


^  1? 


1"^  '•'  I  "^ 


,  -i.>wV  ^-J-l«i 


1 


ows  a  hi'*her 


correlation  v/it  h  objective   entrance  teste  t'lan  v/ith  \v^itten  entrance 
exarninutions.      T*.;e  highest    correlation  is  tetv/een  the  profi'-ostlc  tei^t 
scores  and  improvement   in  Enr,lie.h,    in  Blair   County,      As  oririnally 


planned,  the   first   tei^-ts  in   both  En"-1 


d  ■" en e r FvI    ficie n c. q  v;e : ^ e  to 


,ave   ceen  riven  at  the  be^jinning  of  th^    sc 


"^        JL 


.dJ  -J  J. 


9.r 


1.1        0.i.il 


4-^ 


t):  e  seco 


i.t.\ 


ests  at  tl. e  end  of  the  fir 


tJ  w 


senester  so 


4.       ^>      4 


^  .  •  Cv  w 


Li. 


,e  uiffereuce  in   scoi'e 


,v 


v>-*-     -^V 


:;ould  represent  actual   achievement  •thr'ougH  a   series. e.-  perio 


,-1    -.  -p 


^  V,' 


inetraction.      I:istead  of  t::e  tests   bein^   adninit»t ere:!   during  the 


'irst   days  of    scl^ool   fc-nd  a^ain  at   the   eiid.  of   the  firyt    sernestei 


w  «▲ 


e 


rarge  of   dates  v;as   fror.  October  Tc   tj    Januar 


for  the   first  tests 


and  from  Februar-'  25  to    June  1   for  the   second  tesi 


ij  :.  • 


^See  Table  XXIX 


for  the  exact   dates  of    udrninistering  hirh   .-iclu-DCx   aciii.6veaen' 


■>■  ^c^-^ 


u        ..  <^  -^ 


C  fT-r  a 


CHAPTZP.  XI 


C0!ICLU3T0''K:. 


•<-  ** 


n 


SHD'.VT!::^  RAi^^r:  for  six-^  co^jwties  iv  per  cei^t  adiiitted  or 

REJECTED,   A^.TP.AOE  AGES,    A:^D  A^HERAGE  \7RITTE^'  EXAMIIIATIO!^  SCORES 


00 


Those  admitted 

Those  rejected  -----."-.- 

Those   rejected  over  14 

Tl'ose  rejected,  under  l^j 


Per   Cent 
of    e.11 
Puollfcj 


G  to    45 


:                       : 

•      Ave.    A^e      ; 

:      In  Yr-.ars      : 

:    Ave.  Wrt 

^.ten 

:          ar.u           : 

Extuiine.tion 

•       I.!orths       : 

•                                                    1 

;        Scores 

:                       1 

:    13-9  to   l':-0 

.     t;/    ca   +^ 

il^-'l  to   15-1 

:    35.25  to 

53.13 

:12-4  to   13-0 

:    36.37  to 

57.22 

The  larre   ran^^c  in  nor  cents   of   tho^e   adr.itted  and  rejected 
are  noct  likely  due  to   the  differeni    standards  of   r.dmirjsion  in  the 
several   counties.     Tr.ere  t-.e  r^^e   factor  v/a.->  v/eirhted  :ieav.i.ly  the 
percentages  of  the   rejected  groups  were  Ic:.     \^.ere  the   standards  v/ere 
more   strictly  that  of    £:rade  the  percentages  of   t!:e   rejected  c'^^o^ps 


were  high.      The  very   s-:all   ranre   hetv/een  the   avci-a  :c  a.-es  o 


.0  se 


admitted"    cuoyra  that   nost   :>f   tr.e  pupil  r   f-d^itted  to    hij.h   school   in 
these   six  counties  are   alnost   exactly  It  years  of   a-e  at  the   hecinning 
of   the  ne\v  school   ter:n.      Tl.c   ran-;c    in   exa^mnaticn  avera-jes  is   jreat. 
This,    again,    iu   ovidev-e  of    different    standards. 


^Iton  Count,    v/a:.   excluded    ceca-.^e  of   the   s-nall  numbers  and  the 
unusually  hi^h  a^es. 


X..IM. 


87. 


\^^    tcwnlliti^    l\\c  "nurjberc"   fron  tliC  variou.^-  tahloc:  of 

rV.-i>f(M'   VIII,    tie   f  >llowir.r  data  wore  oHainod: 

^xukl;  r-.i    1  \   all   (^ounolrs  lu6G  pupili^-, 

A'Vnlitod    In  all   counLiec  123c  T)u:,ili5,   or  T-l  rer  cor/l. 

]\cU^^[rC    Ir.   all    rountlej      130  puoil;ii,    or   ZO  per  C'-r-^. 
Hojocted  ovor  1  i,    all    counties,    230  pu;)ils  or  1^1  per  cent. 

UoJoc"tr^d  under  14,    all   counties,    199  pupils  or  12  per  cent. 


of  ih« 


If    il;e  rculttj  ir.  the   seven   count  lc;j  are   represe^itatlvc 
*o   ihc:    follon'in;-    culi^nato'-  .r\av   be  ..lade: 


1,    nrvri.ty -fcur   pui.vllt,  out    of    evt^rv  huiidred   excunined   in 
'\uim1    rounuj'lvr.;niQ  are   admitted  to   hi^h    scliool,    and  twenty-uix  are 


Vr  ^  ri^  f  f^d  . 


:\  Tiif^  iivorai'ie  are  of  those  cdinitted  i'j  fro:n  13  I'carts 
nlti«  tiionthe  to  11  ^c^ui;.  at  the  tii.ie  of  tlie  eijhth  ;_-rade  or  high 
lOhOOl   •ntrRncr^   '^xf,ni,.ation. 

3.    App' oxihiately  half   of   t^^re    rejected   are  over  l-l  yeuit 
of   tgi  tilid  half  under  Ix  yoinr:-,  of   r-'if^. 

'I.    A   child  14  yeare-  old  or  over   "vatj    -ood   chauco;;  ..f    jeing 
admit i©d   if   hie  rrade    lu    cixty   per   cent   or    ;oro. 

S«    Tuachert*    averagti    (Mi^fliri   Pai^rty)   qq  a  be.h  :.   'f'or 
ftdmlidlon  hAVft  a  tendency  to    ue   from  10  to    J^  per  cent   higher  than 
•XHtninttlon  uver,'  rru. 

C.   One   -oanty  n-.y   e.dnit   to  hiji    o^.^:;©!  on  ar    average   for 
V/rltttn   'Xnrnlnntion  of    fifty-five  per   cent   v/hilo   anof.e)'  county 
r#4Ulfff  •ighty-five  per  cent. 


8^. 


mu 


ch   e'.ddence  of   relationship   Lctv/eon  objective  er.trar.ce   ycorej  r.nd 


improver.ent  in  cenerol   scie?^ce  or  Enslish  niinlrrum  ec::L'cn-tiels.     Ho^ro'-or, 
in  every   case  iniprovement  in  general    science  and  Enrlibh   i-iho^^^i  a  hir;her 
correlation  v;it  h  objective  entrance  tests  than  vdth  written  entrance 
exsxiinuticnE.      The  hi^rheot   correlation  iz  letv.reen  the  pix>rnostac  test 
scores  and  improvement   in  EiicliBh,    in  Blair   Co-.nty.      A;3  ori[;inally 
planned,  the   first  teats  in  both  En^liiih  and  -or.orc.l    science  v;e:  e  to 
ha-;e  been  ^iver.  at   the  berinnin^:^;  of   the    sc.^doI  tnrr.  end  the  ^^econd 
tests  at  the  c:.d  of  the  first    eenester   tz   t..at  the  difference  in   L;core3 


•;  /^  r!    -.  r 


v.'ould  represent  actual  achieverient  through  a   cene ster  period  o 
inetraction.      Instead  of  the  tests  being  administered  durin-  the 
first   days  of    s^h^ol   er^d  a^ain  at  the  end  :f   the  first    semester 


the 


range  of   dates  was  from  October  26  to   January  20   fc  the   firc:t   tests 
and  from  February  2£-  to    June  1   for  tlie   second  tests.      (3ee  Tr.blc   XXIX 
for  the  exact   dates  of   administering  hirh   schiDcl  aciiicve^nent   teste-.) 
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The  larrc  ran^^c  in  nor  cent^,  o:  thode 


are  most  likely  due  to   the   differen-l    standards  of   r.dniirision  in  the 
several   counties.     7rere  t:.e  r^^e   factor  was  weighted  hea^'lly  the 
percent a£;es  of  the   rejected  CTOupy  were  lo-:.     \^.ere  the   standards  vrere 
niore   strictly  that   of    grade  the  percentageo  of  the  rejected  c^'^oups 


were  high.      The  rerj   arall   rar-e   hetv/eer  the   avera-^e  a-es  o 


admitted"    shows  that   .lost   of  the  pupil  r  e^d^ittecl  to   hi^h  school    ir 


these   six   covnties  are   almoi^t    exactly  14  years  of 


e   he[;inning 


of   the  new  ::^chool   term.      T:.c   ran-e   in  exs-mnation  average-:  is  -reat. 

This,    again,    io   evidence  of    dlffcr-nt  standards. 

.^Fulton  County'   wac   ex-ludcd    cecause  of  the   smll   nunhers  and  the 
unusu^^lly  hijh  a;^es. 


P7 


By  totallin-,  the  "nuniberc"  fron  the  variou^^.  tatlec  of 
Chr?pter   VlII,    the  follov;inr  data  were  ol:tained: 


Examired  in  :ill   roun'oies  1663  pupil s>* 
Admitted  in  all  countio^,  1238  pu:.ili3,   or  7'I  per  cent, 
Reje-tec   in  all   counties      130  pupilcj,   or  26  per  cert. 
Rejected  over  li,    all   counties,    230  pupils  or  14  per  cent. 
Rejected  under  14,    all   counties,   199  pupils  or  12  per  cent 


If  the  rejL;.lt2  in  the  seven  counties  are  represe.itatlve 
of  the   state  the  follondn^-   estimates  may   be  :nade: 

1.  Seventy-four  pupils  out  of  every  hundred  examined  in 
Rural  Pennsylvania  are  admitted  to   hi^h   schx>ol,   and  tv;enty-six  are 


rejected. 


2.   The   averac^e   are  of   those   admitted   is   from  13  years 


"t-Vn     -^  -s      1   -  .      -  -■  p  -  i-^  c 


nine  montr.s    wO   1--  yec.i;:>  <uu 
school   entrance   exrmi.atiDn. 


the  time  of  the  eighth   -rade  oi 


3.  Approximately  half   of   t^-^oce   rejected   are  over  14  years 
of   a^^e  and  half  under  1-x  years  of   age. 

4.  A  child  14  years  old  or  over   has  rood   chancer,  of    oein^ 

admitted  if   his  ^^^^^    '--    -^^"^^  ?^-'  ^^-"^   ^^    '^^^^ 

5.  Teachers'    avera-es    (:!ifflin  County)    as  a  basis  for 


edmisbion  have  a  t 


endcncy  tc    ^.e   from  10  to   1j  per  cent   hi-her   .1 


■*•  T'     T  y\ 


examination  civera£;es. 

u«   une   ^o^-'-'j 


-V^4   4         -i 


':o  hi  h   sci^ool  on  ar   averare   for 


written  examinntion  of    fifty-five  per   cent   v;hile   arother  county 


requires  eighty-five  per  cent. 
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7.    There   i ::.  no   liish  correlation    (Table   XXXIV)    betv;ern 
itten  exa:nination  entrance  cvera-e:3  and  oV.^eCwive   entrance   scores 


.    There   ie  hi  -h  correlation   hetv:een  Ha^rrerty   Re^iing  and 


Ternian  intelligence   scores. 


9.   The   fact  that   there  is  ix   hi^h   relationship   betweer 


-^  rs  t^-^ 


written  entrance  cxa-nin?5tion  r-verages  ar.d  oujective  entrance  ter> 
scores  indicates  tliat  they  do   not   neaeare  the  ssae  things  coniiistently. 

10.    C.   C.    °o30,!'  in  hiu   atudy  of   the  relation  ".etweon  ^rr.de 
school  record  and  hi::h   school  achieveir.ent    shov.-f  that  t:  c  corrnlationi 
between  srade   school   -e^-eral   average  and  Ter-ia:i,   Thorncihe- IcCrJ.!, 


a:i.d  Moo dv-:'c Call   test 3  are   resne 


Ively   .33;    -^2;    and   .24.      The;:;e 


CO 


rrelationa  are  -cr-'   s-iT.il&r  to  the  correlations   -etv/ecn  witten 


entrance  examination  averages  and  oh;cctlve   entrance   scores  in  th 


seven  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 


ac 


feosB,    0.    r.      Tc.Q   relation   between  G^adc   school    record  and  hi^h   scliool 
hieve:neiTt.      Teac'.f^rE  Coller^e  .Colur^lia  Unl-.-.rcity  Contri^Aitions  to 


Education,    i'o .    loo. 
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<:,,..,..-■,,..   ...-,   .--o  relation  between  entrance  tests  and  hi^h 
school  achiever.ent   at  the  end  of  the  firbt    3C:nester  as  dct€  -.ined  by 
teachers'  r,arks  the  follo'^inc  state:nentc  may    oe  :i:ade:    (See  Ta'-le  XXXV.) 

(a)  In  four  of   the   seve.;  counties  the  correlations  between 
written  entrtunce   exaTdnatior   and  hi^h   school    ^acccoc  are   greeter  than 
the  correlations  bet^reen  ob:fctive  cntna:ice  teots  m^d  hi^h  school 

SUCC&O". 

(b)  In  tv-T)   of   the   seven   cc^n^Ler.  oc;ccMve   entrance  tests 
correlate  higher  with  high  school    success. 

(c)  Teachers'   cradec,   in  !.Iifflin  County,    sho"^  the  highest 


correla^i^n  of   oil  vrlth  hi-h  school    a^.cceso. 


90. 


(d)  The  range  of  correlations  between  written  examination 


^^2. 


ai'id  hie-    sc'iool   success  is  from   .37  to    .65,   the  average   being   .5 

(e)  The   range  of  correlations  between  objective  tests  and 

hi;-h  school   success  is  from  .26  to   .65,  the  average  being  .54. 

The  findings  of  this  study  justify  the  following 

recommendations: 

1.   Teachers   ::radoc^,  v;hl:h  are  a  comhinati:)r.  of  teachers' 
ludments  and  wrltr.en  oxa^-inations  co.iducted  solely  by  the  teachers 


be 


factor  in  determining   fit nesc  to    enter  hi^:h    school, 

P..    Since  the  •*•. radii"- ional  ^^ritten   examintit  Ion  for  hirh 


school   entrance   requires  a  t  .'^eT.en'lo'is  .T-nonn-t  of  later  and  i:uch  'uime, 


nd  sino,^  it   -oredicts   success  in  hi^rh    school   ^o    better  than 


ana 


objective  achievement  tests,    it    should  be   discarded  in  favor  of 
objective  achievo.nent    tests. 

Z*  On.  acf*a.nit   of    simplicity   o      a.-.^.^.  -- -  ^  ^--^o-j    -.u^^  -^^ 


scorin-,    short  time   required  and  high  predictive  valne, 


-^  1-^  o     A  +  >    --- 


classification  teo 


J.  «  O.4.       ^*    r.      -^^ ' 


(T        -^  O 


•i.       ."!  o    ,  — 


.  iU   o^    -  U't,  S^  >^ 


irau^e  one  to  use. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  L!ETHDDS  OF   CONDUCTIIIG  EIGHTH  GRADE  EXAMINATIONS 


IN   THE  DIFFERENT   COUNTIES  OF  PEirNSYLV^NIA 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  SCHDOLS 
COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFFICE 


STNOPSIS  OF  LOSTIODS  OF  CONDUCTING  EIGHTH  GRADE  EXAIilNATIONS 
IN  TliE  DIFFERENT  COUNTIES  OF  PENNSYLVMIA 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  -  C   E.    Dickey,    Superintendent 

Principals  conduct  the   examinations  and  mark  the  papers* 
Principals  need  not  use  this  examination  for  admission  of  pupils 
in  their  district  to   their  own  high   school.      Seventy  per  cent   is 
the  passing  mark   if  English  is  good  and  no  mark   is   below  sixty  per 
cent.      Superintendent   sends  out   the  questions. 

BLAIR  COUNTY  -  T>    S>    Davis,    Superintendent 

All   examinations  conducted  by  the   superintendent   and 
assistants  at  the  eight   high   school   centers  of   the  county.      Some- 
times teachers  assirt.     If  pupils  fail  they  have  another  chsjice 
in  August   if  they   study  during  the   summer  and  submit  a  statement 
to  that   effect   frDm  some  coapetent  person.     No   reg'.ilar  passing 
grade.      Belov;  fifty  per  cent   is  failing,   ucjallyi, 

BUTLE'l  CQiJNTY   -   John  T.   Connell.    Sunerintendent 

The    suporintendent   prepares  the   questions.      Exariinations 
are  held  on  one   day,    first    Saturday  in  May.     Local   committee  of 
teachers.      Papers   serit   to    t:ie  office  and  corrected    oy  a  central 
coimnittee  ^Thich  gets   sfl5   each   for  this  v/ori:.      Superintendent 
furnishes  diplomas. 


n 


ALIBRIA  CO'JNTY  -  M.    S.    3entz,    Superintendent 


The    3Upe:^intendent   prepares  the  questions.      Principals  are 
appointed  to    conduct  the   exaainat ions.      Boards   select  and  pay   the 
assistants  to  these  pidncipals.      School   record.      No   recuiirnendation 
required.      Average  of    seventy-five  per  cent.     No  mark   below  sixty  per 
cent.      The  chairman  of   the  committee  grades  the  first  papers   sabmitted 
In   eacn   subject    so    as  to   furnish  a  Kuide  to  other   examiners.      Special 
exaiaination   for  pupils  who   did  not    fail   in  more  than  two   suojects  and 
did  not   average  less  ti.an   sixty-five  -per  cent. 

CARBON  COUNTY  -   w^as.    J.    Bevan,    Siperintendent 

Recommendation   b-y  the  teacher  is   required   covering  the 
pupil's   nondu'it,    industx'y,   and  attain^nr^nt s.      Uniform  questions  used. 
Exxmnatlons  conducted   ^oy  asuistant    superintendent  or  high   school 
principal.      Pupils  are   reqa ired  to   taxe  the   examination  where  they 
desire  to   enter.      Panning  grade   is   sevenLy-f ive  per  cent.      Pupils 


falling  below  sixty  per  cent   in  more  thaii  two  branches  fail.     Con- 
ditioned pupils  are  ,^iven  a   second  chance  in  the  fall» 

nT,.\pjnv  COUNTY  -  N.   £•    Heetar,    Superintendent 


All   examinations  are  held  on  one  day  in  high  schools  of  the 
county  with  high   school  principals  in  charge.     Teachers   sometiTies  help. 
Each  applicant    fills  out   a  general   infor^nation   sheet.     Recoininendation 
from  the  teacher  must   cover  eighth  grade  plus  one   book  per  raonth  read. 
Applicants  examined  in  all  elementary  subjects.     Principals  grade  in 
physiology,   geography  and  oral  reading.     Other  papers  arc  graded  by 
the   superintendent.     Passing  grade   is  seventy-five  per  cent.     Two 
grades' below  sixty  per  cent   fail.      A  diploma  is  granted  to   successful 
candidates.     All   questions  are  prepared  by  the  county   superintendent* 

All  pupils  in  districts  with  no  high  school  are  examined 
by  the  superintendent  and  assistants  in  twelve  places  in  one  week. 
A  questionnaire  is  filled  out   by  the  teacher  recommending  the  pupil. 
Examinations  in  all   branches  bat    spelling   and  writing.     Ten  books 
required  read.     Uniform  examinations  used.     Twelve  sets  required 
mimeographed.      Seventy-five  per  cent  passing  mark.     Equal  credit 
allov/cd  for  term's  vi'on:.      State  Certificate  given  successful  pupils. 
Diplomas  only  to   those  15  years  old  or  who   do    successful  v/ork  in 
high   school* 

A  commit-^ oe  of  teachers  is  appointed  by  the  superintendent. 
The  chairman  is   selected   by  the  ^ooard,  usually  a  high  school  principal. 
Questions  ars  prepared   by  the  superintendent.     Reports  are  sent  to  the 
superintendent   by  the  committee.     Certificates  are   sent    by  the 
s-a-oerintondent   to  the    school   board* 


.0.^;LQ2:JiISI r- C.«_J^.'-.P?-M.tj.re.ri- ,^i'.e^AnAendei^ 


The   superintendent  prepares  the  questions  and  sands  them  to 
the  cor^ittees.   'paper.3  are  ,^raded  by  the  conraittee.     Passin-  grade  is 
Deventy-five  per  cent.     Over  a.-e  pupils  specially  considered  relative 
to  ability  to   do   high  school  work.     Reports  and  papers  are  sent  to  the 
suoerintondeiTt.     Hygiene  and  history  are  completed  by  first  naif  of 
th*e  year.     Pupils  are  exsuained  and  graded  in  these  s'ubjects  by  tne 
3-uoerintendent.     Teacher's  grades  in  reading  and  writing  are  taken. 

rn'Mim, miHTX  -  A. Jl._C ._Sriith^ .ai£eriiit.end.e«t. 

No   exa-ainations  are  given  where  districts  have  their  own 
high   scliool.      Boards  do   as  they  please  in  requiring  eighth  grade 
nupils  to  take   examination  for  high   school   entrance.     Coroinittoe  of 
teachera  and  superintendent  give  examnations  on  the  same  day  at 


The   superintendent    supplies  the  questions.     The  teachers  write  them 
on  the   blacklx)ard.     The  committee   examines  all  papers  in  the  county 
superintendent's  office  on  the  day  after   examination.     One  member 
of  the  co:nmittee  examnes  all  papers  in  one  branch.     Passing  mark  is 
seventy  per  cent.     One  sixty  per  cent  grade  is  allowed;    sometimes  two* 
Samples  of  penmanship  are  brought  to  the  examination.     Oral   reading. 
Certificate  is  given  by  the   superintendent. 

ERIE  CQUMTY  -  I.   H.   Russell,    Superintendent 

The   superintendent   prepares  the  questions.     He  appoints  a 
com::iittce  of  three  and  sends  postcards  to   teachers  giving  examination 
notice.     Ho   recommendation  is  necessary.     All  papers  and  reports  are 
sent  to  the   superintendent's  office  for  examination  and  revision, 
Examinations  given  on  one  day. 

FOREST  COUNTy  -  Neil  Kunselman,    Superintendent 

The  teacher's  recommendation  without  marks  is  required. 
Standard  ari'uhmetic  and  intelligence  test  given  all  pupils  during 
the  month  previous  to  the  exa:tiination.  In  all  tut  arithmetic  and 
English  the  work  is  mimeographed.  The  questions  are  of  the  true- 
false,  multiple  choice,  or  selective  choice  t^npe. 

2^liSQmU^X^-.A-.Jb^JS.^Pk^J^j.  .^perin^endent 

The  bnjperintendent  prepares  t.:e  questions  and  sets  dates 
for  the  examinations.  Boards  appoint  committees.  The  comitteea 
examine  and  mark  the  papers,   returning  report   and  manuscripts. 

IMFJJM^K S^j^lSi^X  Ji  .0.-.  A*   Anderson,..,  ^S^i^erJ^iienji^^^ 

All  pupils  must   be  recom'nended  by  the  teacher.     Each 
applicant   must   read   six  ^oocks,    learn  five  poems  and  study   six  pictures, 
ail      selected   by  the  superintendent.     Passing  grade  is   seventy-five 
■gov  cent.     No  mark   below  fifty  per  cent.     The   superintendent  prepares 
the  questions.     Examinations  are  held  on  one  day.     Diplomas  are 
granted   by  the   superintendent. 


I 


JUNIATA  COUNTY  -_  A^,.  X*,  J-^^gJrHi^Q^ ^^:9?SJ'^JJ^^.^J± 

Preliminary  examinations  are   sent  out.     Pupils  who  make 
seventy  per  cent   are  recommended.     The   superintendent   and  triree 
teachers  do   the  wortc.     Ho  mark   below  fifty  per  cent.     Passing  average 
grade  is   seventy  per  cent.      Tlie  work     is   done  at   eight   different 
points.      A  special   examination  is  held    In  August   for  those  who   cannot 
attend  in   spring  or  for  those  who   could  not  do   themselves  justice  in 


spring. 


■<nn.  nwrmrnmwm 
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The   superintendent  and  assistants  examine  all   eighth  grade 
pupils.     Each  pupil   fills  out  a  general  information   sheet •     Reports 
usually  are  given  on  the   sa'^e  day.     Examination  gradets  are  finals 
Teacher's  grades  are  examined.     Examination  in  oral   reading  is  based 
on  the   standard   silent    reading  test.     Passinr^  grade  is   seventy-five 
per  cent  ;Yith  no  more  than  one   sixty  per  cent   grade  in  arithmetic, 
history,    grammar,   or   geography.     Each     successful  candidate  gets  a 
diplopia,   18"  X  21",   which  is  paid  by  the  district. 

I.!IFFLIiI  COUNTY  *  Lawrence  J^ble,    arperintendont 

The   superintendent   conducts  the  examination  personally. 
One-half  of  the  teacher's  mark   and  one-half  of  the   superintendent's 
mark  used  for  passing  grade. 

liDNTGOMERY  OQUHTY  -   J.   Iferace  Landis.    Superintendent 

Three   dates  are   set    for  the   examinations,    for  160,   180, 
and   200-day  terms.      Tlie  superintendent   prepares  the  cfiestions  and 
sends  them  to   the  secretary  of  tlie  school   board.     Two   days  are 
used  for  each  exeunination.     The  papers  are   sent  to  the   superintendent 
for   scoring.      The   results  are   sent  to  the    secretary  of  the  board. 
A  representative   from  the  offico   calls  at   the   examinations,    dictates 
spellinj-,^  and   examines  drav/ing   specimens. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  -  G.   A.    Grim,    Superintendent 

The  assistant  superintendent  has  cliarge  of  the  examinations 
Ke  examines  in  spelling,  writing,  aritlmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and 
history.      He  requires  four  *Dooks  read. 


PERRY  COUNTY  -  D.    A.  Kline,    aiperintondent 

Teachers  recommend.      High   school   centers  are  the  points  of 
the   examinations.      Principals  are  the  chainnen  of  the   exeumination 
committees.      Tae   superintendent  prepares  the  questions.      The  grades 
and  Tork  are  mailed  to  the   superintendent •     Passing  grade  is  seventy- 
five  per  cent.      No   grades  below  sixty  per  cent. 

POTTER  COUNTY  -  A.   P.   Alcley,    Sup^erintendent 

Seventh  grade  pupils  may  tal^e  this  examination  in  reading, 
v/riting,    spelling,   and  physiology.     Pupils  must   be  recommended. 
Committees  of   two   teachers  each   conduct   the  examinations  on  one  day 
at   different   centers  of  the  county.      Seventy-five  per  cent   is  a  passing 
grade.      Special    examination  held  in  August;    also  one  in  December  for 
s^iiMer  school  pupils.      Applicants  are  asked  to    deposit    fifty  cents 
for  diplomas. 
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M^g^ggl ^SPM^y  ^" .  W>^  H>.^^^^  Superint endent 

Recominendation  of  pupils  required  one  nionth  previous  to  the 
exa^aination.     Pupils  are   examined  in  each  district   by  a  committee  of 
five  appointed   by  the  superintendent   -  three  teachers  and  two 
directors.      The   superintendent  prepares  the  questions  and  sends  thera 
to  the  secretary  of  the  school   board.     All  papers  are  corrected  in 
tlie  superintendent's  office  by  the  superintendeiit ,   assistants,   and  a 
few  teachers,     iilfteen  cents  pB  applicant  pays  the  expenses.     Final 
grades  only.      Sixty  per  cent   is  passing  mark.     Diplomas  are  given  to 
all  who  pass.     Reading  required • 

SCIiUYIiCIl.L  COUNTY  -  Livin^Ptston  Seltzer,    Superintendent 

The  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  superintendent  and 
acolstants.     Passin;^  grade  is   seventy-five  per  cent.     Below  sixty 
per  cent  in  more  than  two   subjects  is  failing. 

MIiMQjl .  CJ3 U NTY,  .-.  L,..  H.   Pef  fA^,i,-,^i^A^A:llQJlll^ 

Preliminary  test   is  ^r^iven  in  arithmetic,    spelling,    and 
English  two   weeks   before  the  examination.      Committee  of   teachers 
in   each   district.      Grades  and   papers  are   sent  to  the   superintendents 
Diplomas  are   sent   to   the  secret cirio'j  of   the   boards.     No   passing 
grade  is   set. 


TE5T3  USED  II 


,'     Tl 


DIFFERE"!   GOUI'TIES 


is: 
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TESTS  USED   IN  THE  DIFFEREI'IT  COUNTIES 


BLAIH 


!•    County   superintendent's  written  examination. 


2.   PrognoBtic  test. 


T.    S.   Davie,   Altoona,  Pa. 


D.    B.   Kraybill. 


CEL^TER 

1.  County   Liuperintendent 's  v/ritten  examination. 

David  0.  Etters,    State  College,   Pa. 

2.  Illinois  Examination  II   for  grades  6,   7  and  8,    form  !• 

General   intelligence,  operations  of   arithmetic   and   silent  reading. 

Published   by  the  Public    School 
Publishinc^  Co. ,    Bloomington,    111. 


DAUPHIN 


1.    County   superintendent's  written  examination. 


I.   D.   App,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 
2.   Otis   self -administering  test  of   mental   ability,    intermediate 


examination,   form  E. 


Published   by  the  World  Book  Co., 


Yonkers-on-Hudson,   New  York. 


FULTON 


1*    Cou^:ty   superintendent's  written  examination. 


Horace  Griffith,  McConnellsburg,   Pa. 
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2.  Otis   self -administering  test  of  mental   ability,   higher  exaniination, 


fom;  A« 


Published  by  tlio  llforld  Book  Co., 
Yonkers-cn-Hudson,   New  York. 


LEBAl-ION 

1.  County   superintendent's  written  examination. 

John  Snoke,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

2.  Hargerty  reading  examir^tion,    Sigma  I. 

Published  by  the  'World  Book  Co., 
Yonker3-cn-I!udson,  How  York. 

3.  Terman  group  test  of  mental  ability,   for  grades  7  to   12. 

Published   by  the  W>rld  Book   Co., 
Yonkers-cn-Hudson,  New  York. 


MIFFIJM 

1.  County    superintendent 's  written   examination, 

Lawrence  Ruble,  I.IcVe^-town,  Pa. 

2.  Otis  Classification  test;    examination:    Form  A. 

Published   by  the 'Jforld  Book   Co., 
Yonkero-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


HORTrlULIBERLAI'D 

1.  County   superintendent's  written  exaroination. 

George  L.    Swank,      Sunbury,  Pa. 

2.  Otis  self-administering  test  of  mental   ability,   intermediate 


excmination,    form  B. 


Published   by  the  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers-or-Hudson,  Hew  York. 
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HIGH  SCIDOL  ENTRANCE  TEST 


Total    score 


Read  carefully  and  ancv/er  the  following: 

Nar^ie ^ __^ ^ ^  ^^ ^ . 

A/-e  last   birthdav  Next   birthday  \rill   be 

School .     Teacher 

Nane  of  Parent  or  Guardian 


192 


■r  I— iMMi    -^-m 


AddretjE  of  Parent   or  Guardian 

Township  or  District  where  you   last  attended   school 
Did  you   attend  a  one-room  rural    school?. 
\Tnat  high  school  will  you  attend? 


■>— I  llUfcl  ^■lIl^liLJP 


m  mm^„tam  mm 


TEST  i:o.  1  -  ADDITION 


7862 
5013 
1761 
5872 
3739 


6809 
7623 
5299 
6601 
3496 


8941 
7910 
9845 
8522 

1046 


5917 
4814 
9007 
6975 
1227 


6772 
6028 
6535 
2340 
2319 


7864 
7883 
8240 
9869 
6794 


1249 
8975 
9005 
1573 
3203 


TEST  No.  2  -  SUBTRACTION 


739 
367 

508 
447 

1910 
361 

831 
360 

975 
906 

1284 
966 

1056 
591 

1077 
704 

516 
239 

1853 
162 

1190 
739 

939 

654 

TEST  No.  3  -  ?.!ULTIPLIGATION 


4857 


36 


9625 
23 


1253 
38 


3246 
29 


6942 
58 


7486 

75 


3786 
49 


7593 

64 


TEST  No.  4  -  DIVISION 


41)  574 


31)  2263 


84)  1932 


79)  36893 


42)  546 


98)  46844 


52)  624 


96)  56064 


69)  25365 


48)  32304 
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1/6 -h  1/3  - 


TEST  Ho.    5  -  FRACTIOHS 


1/2  -   2/7  - 


2/3  X   3/4  = 


5/6  -j-  5/8  = 


1   /"     L_n  /c 


5/6   -   3/5   - 


1/6  X   3/10  =  1/4-^1/6   - 


TEST  No.   6   -  DECIMALS 


.03) 

16.2 

Ans. : 

54 

.02) 

.144 

Ano.: 

72 

.04) 

9.84 

Ans. : 

246 

.08) 

.952 

Ans.: 

119 

.01) 

5.48 

Ans.: 

54 

.07) 

.238 

Ans.: 

34 

.09) 

3.42 

Ans. : 

38 

.08) 

44.8 

Ans.: 

56 

TEST  No.    7  - 


the 


The  area  of   a  square  field  is  1764   square  feet.     i;7hat   is 
ength  of  one    side  of  it? 


A  mem   sold   $275  worth  of   vegetables  for  hie  neighbor  and 
eceived  3J^  for  his  work.     What   sum  did  he  receive? 


What   is  the  interest  on   $450  for  S^  years  at   6  per   cent? 
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TEST  Mo.    8  -  GEIJERAL   SCIEITCE  -  CIVICS  -  HISTORY 


The  main  purpose  of   a  chimney  is  to    supply  a  draft;    that 
is,   to   cause  the  air  to  pass   rapidly  through  the  fire  and  make  it 
burn  more  vigorously.      The  chimney  must   alii^o   remove  the   smoke. 
Since  the  air  in  the   chimney  is  heated,    it    is  not    so  heavy   as  the 
outside  air.      The  outside  air,   therefore,    pushes  through  the 
furnace  into   the  chimney  and  crowds  the  warmer  air  upward  with 
sufficient   current  to   enable  it  to   carry  the   smoke  with  it. 

!•  What   is  the  main  purpose  of   a  chimney! 


2.  "^That  is  another  purpose  of   a  chimney? 


3.  \7hy  is  the   air  in  a  chimney  not    so  heavy  as  the  outside 

air? 

4.  ^:7hat   does  the  outside   air   do   with  the  wanner  air  of  the 

chimney? 


B 

^.er  a  physician  disco verr,  s   care  of   contagious  or 
infectious   discaoo   it    is  hio   duty  to  have   a  quarantine   established 
over  that   house*      If  the  disease   is   serious,   no  one  except  the  doctor 
and  nurse  may   see  the  patient    f o  r  a  period  of    several  weeks.     Any 
who   are  known  to  have  been  exposed  to   the  disease  may  also   be 
quarantined  until   it   is  known  whether  they  are  to  have  it  themselves* 
The  health  officers  also   notify   the   school   authorities  or  other 
public  orgguiizations  v/hich  might   be  concerned  with  any   case, 
expecting  them  to   asr.ist   in  maintaining  the   quarantine.      When 
a  severe   epidemic   is  threatened,    the  schools,    churches,   movie  houson, 
and  th^e  like  may   be  closed  for  a  time. 

1.   ^/That   is  a  physician's   duty  vrhen  he   discovers  a   caiie  of 
contagious  or  infectious  disease? 


2,    Su Impose  the   dieoa^jc   is   serious;    w:;at  then? 


3.   When  public   euthoritieo  are  notified  of   disease  what 
are  they   expected  to    do? 


4.   When  does  the  above  paragraph   recommend  that  the   scliools, 
churches,   movie  houses,    etc.,    be  closed? 


The   earliest    cave  man  must   have   believed  in  a  life  after 
death;    for  he   buried  the   bodies  of  those  he  loved  and  honored  under 
the  hearth;    and  in  the   shallow  grave  he  placed  food  and  v/eapons 
ready  for  use  when  the  dead    should  awake  in  the   spirit  v/orld.     The 
cave  man,   too,   had  a  keen  interest  in  the  world  about  him,  and  felt 
mch  of   its  beauty •      In   stormy   seasons  he  amused  himself   by  carving 
on  the  walls  of  his  cavern,   or  on  flat    bones.     With  amazing  accuracy 
he  reproduced  the  fierce  wild  boar  in  the  charge,   a  herd  of   deer 
browsing   by  a  peaceful  pool,   and  countless  other  animal   forms. 

1.    -JThere   did  the  cave  man  bury  those  he  loved  and  honored? 


2.  ^JThy  did  he  place  food  and  weapons  in  the  grave? 


3.  How  did  tl:e  cave  man  amuse  himself? 

4.  ^ere  his  drawings  or  carvings  about  plarrt  life  or 

animal  life? 


TEST  Ho.    9   - 


Below  you  will   find,    first   a  prose   selection,    second  some 
lists  of  words.      The  lioiu  heve   been  made   by  breaking  up  the 
scntencec  into    single  words,   then  classifying  these  words  occording 
to   their  uses.      All  words  that   do   the   same  work   in  the   sentence  have 
been  put   into   the   same  class.      The  name  of   the  class  to  which  the 
v/ords  belong  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


of 

him 

I 


"That    is  the  life  for  me/'    said  ho   eagerly.      "What  a  gentleman 
an  animal  the  elephant   is,    and  he  has  nearly  a  dozen  men  to  wait  upon 
m.     Hai  Old  Longnose,   what   a  very  happy   fellow  you  must   be.     Oh.      if 
w^re  only  an     elephant,   or  even  the  keeper  of  an  elephant. 


Nouns 
Gentleman 
animal 
men 

Longnose 
fellow 
keeper 

Adverbs 
eagerly 
nearly 
very 

only 


Pronouns 
me 

he 

him 

you 


Conlunctions, 
and 
if 
or 


Adjectives 
the 
a 

an 

do  zen 
old 
happy 

Prepositions 
for 
of 

upon 


3 


Verb  . 
is 

said 
has 
wait 
must 
be 

were 
Int  eriectiona 
Ha 
Ok 


1 


Here  you  v/ill   find  another  prose   selection  and   below  it 
are   spaces  for  tlie  lists  of  words  f.iat  the   selection  contains.     Place 
the  words  of  this   selection  under  the  headings  to   which  they  belong. 


J 


He  could  hardly   stand   and  when  they     left  hini  for  the  night, 
he  was  almost   in  despair.      "Ohi"    said  he,    "how  foolish   I  v/as." 


Uouns 


1— i*i->i^.  **^  -m^-M^mtmrnm^^Ht^mmm 


Pronoun 


s 


Adjectives 


%  la^ii  imn'^mmmmM* 


Verbs 


Adverbs 


Ck^njuncticng 


PrepoGitions 

Interjections 


iia^i     m'    m\ 


1      I 
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TEST  No.   10  - 

Read  this  poem  carefully  and  then  answer  the   questions 
that  you   find  below  the  poem. 


CONCORD  HYim 
(Sung  at  the   completion  of  the  Battle  Monument) 

1»       By  the   rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to   April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  fanners  stood, 
And  fired  the   shot  heard  round  the  world. 

2.  The  foe  long   since  in  silence   slept, 

Alike  the  conqueror    silent    sleeps; 
And  time  the  ruined   bridge  has  S7;ept 

Down  the  dark   stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

3.  On  this  green  bank,    by  this   soft    stream, 

We   set  today  a  votive   stone; 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem. 

When,   like  our  siroi.,   our   sons  are  gone, 

4.  Spirit,   that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To   die  and  leave  their  children  free. 
Bid  time  and  nature   gently   spare 

The   shaft  we  raise  to  thera  and  thee. 


1.   Where  had  the  embattled  fanners  once   stood? 


2.  What  has  become  of   "Foe**  and  ''Conqueror"? 


3.  What,    in  the  third   stanza,      refers  to   "monument"? 


4.  What  was  it  that  made  the  heroes  dare  and  die? 
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TEST  Ho.  11 


Letter  Writing 

-— ^^ n      ■    I  n     11  ■    m     a>Bi  iiii  ■»niriii-^wii^i^ 


Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  or  relative  telling  how  you  are 
going  to  spend  your  summer.  Take  time  to  write  the  very  best  letter 
you  con. 


105. 


TEST  No.   12  - 


Spelling 
PITTSBURGH  SPELLING   SCALE 


Form  1 


Grades  2A  to  12A 


Devised  by  J.  Freeman  Guy 

For  directions  how  to  administer  this  scale,  see  the  Instructions  for  Examine 


1. 

sit 

2. 

miss           *' 

3. 

happy 

4. 

rain 

5. 

warm 

6. 

dress 

7. 

capture 

8. 

afraid 

9. 

awful 

10. 

engage 

11. 

combination 

12. 

motion 

13. 

argument 

14. 

whether 

15. 

discussion 

16. 

appreciate 

17. 

receipt 

18. 

accommodate 

19. 

allege 

20. 

cauliflower 

21. 

incessant 

>•> 

embarrassment 

23. 

hippopotamus 

21. 

inflammable 

2S. 

dissension 

Let  us  sit  on  the  bench. 

Do  not  miss  school.  ' 

The  girl  was  happy.  .       *    '    i 

The  rain  is  falling. 

July  is  a  warm  month,  '  ' 

She  got  a  new  dress. 

The  man  will  capture  the  mad  dog. 

Do  not  be  afraid. 

There  was  an  awful  storm. 

Will  your  mother  engage  the  cook? 

The  combination  was  beautiful. 

The  motion  of  the  train  made  her  ill. 

The  boy  was  in  an  argument, 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  go  or  not. 
He  will  enter  into  the  discussion  later. 

She  does  not  appreciate  her  mother. 
The  merchant  gave  me  a  receipt. 
He  will  accommodate  her  by  going. 
I  allege  that  the  statement  is  true. 
Many  people  do  not  like  cauliflower. 
The  engine  made  an  incessant  noise. 
His   speech    caused   much    embarrassment. 
A  hippopotamus  is  a  very  large  animal 
The  building  is  inflammable. 
There  was  dissension  among  the   people. 


sit 

miss 

happy 

rain 

warm 

dress 

capture 

afraid 

awful  ' 

engage 

combination 

motion 

argument 

whether 

discussion 

appreciate 

receipt 

accommodate 

allege 

cauliflower 

incessant 

embarrassmeiil 

hippopotamus 

inflammable 

dissension 
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TEST  No.   13  -   GEOGRAPHY 

The  National,    State,   and  County  governments  ail  give  aid  to 
agricultural   industry,     i^br  instance,   the  i^ederal   Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  division  of  plant   introduction,   v/ith    scientists  to 
introduce  valuable  plants  into  the  United   States   -   e.g.     hardy  wheat 
from  r^rthern  Russia  which  resists  v;heat   rust   and  thrives  in  dry 
climetes;    a  variety  of   alfalfa  from  the  plains  of  Turkestan  which 
resists  droughts;    Smyrna  figs  in  California  after  twenty-five  years  of 
experimentation,   and  dates  which  are  now  successfully  grown  in  the 
south  west. 

Roads  are   built   by   State  or  local   governmento,   but  the 
National  government  contributes  money  to   aid  the  State  or  local 
governments  and  encourages  them  to   have  good  roads.     Not  memy  years 
ego   it  was  found  that  the  average  cost  of  hauling  one  ton  one  mile  in 
Europe  v/as  10  cents;    in  the  United   States,    23  cents* 


1,   To  what    city  would  you  address  your  letter  if   you  were 
writing  to  the  national  goverrjnent  for  agricultural 
information? 


2#   To  what  would  you  address  your  letter  if  you  wanted 
help  from  the   State  government? 


3.    If  northern  Russia  has  a  dry  climate,   can  you  tell  why? 


4«   In  what  grand  division  are  the  plains  of  Turkestan? 


b.   In  what  part  of  the  United   States  is  California? 


6.   Name  a  State  that   is  in  the  "Southwest"  of  our  country* 


7.   Give  the  name  of  a  road  that  the   State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  built  or  helped  to    build» 


8.   What   body  of  water  lies  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe? 


I 


i 
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DIRTOTI0M5  FOR  EXAiniTER 


You  must    follow  diix^ctions  cloaely  to   make   a  good  grade  in 
this  exeini nation. 


i<'ill  in  carefully  everything  that  you  find  a>Dove  the  double 
line.  This  infonriation  iy  important.  If  in  doubt  about  ho\^j  to  fill 
in  any  part  of  it  raise  your  hand  and  the  exa-^ner  will  help  you.  Do 
r^t  start  Test  Mo.  1  until  you  are  told  to  begin.  (Examiner  mil  see 
that   all   pupils  fill   in  data  coi^rectly  before  Test   1   i-    started.) 

Now  you   are  a^oout  to  work  Tests  Ho.   1,    2,    3,    4.      Do  not  turn 
over  the   page  until   you   are  told  to    do    rjo  •      If  you  are  thrj   vdth 
these  tests   before  tine   is   called   go   back   over  your  work.       (Examiner 
will   call  time  at    end  of   25  minutec.) 


Now  you  may  turn  to  Page   2.      Procecid  with  Tests  No.   5,6,7. 
In  Tcsi:  No.    6  the  ancwero     are  already  given.      Aj.I   you   need  to   do   is 
place  the   decimal   points  at   the  proper  placcG.      Do   not   turn  over 
the  pare  until   you   are  told  to   do    so.      (Examiner  will   call  time  at 
end  of   15  minutes.) 

* 

Now  you   may  turn  to   Page    3.      Read  the  paragraph  under   A 
carefully  and  then  answer  the  questions.      Then  road  the  paragraph 
under  B  and   cr.swer  tlie  que^^tions   follov;ing  it..     Do    not   turn  the 
page  until   you  are  told  to   do    so.      (Ti.me   7  minutes, ) 

Now  you  may  turn  to  Page   4.      Fere   ic  another  paragraph. 
Read   it   and  answer  the   questions  below  it.      Then   stop  for  further 
direction^'.      (Time   3-^   minutes.)      Read  carefully  what   is  on  the  page 
about    Test   No.    9  t:.en  turn  to   Page   5  and  do    just  VrMat    you   are  told  to 
do.      Do    not  turn  tl-ie  page  until   you   are  told  to    do    so.    (Time  8  minutet^.) 

Now  you   may  turn  to  Page   6.      Do    just  vrhat   you   are  told  to    do 
in  this  te^it.      Do   r*ot   turn  t]:e  page  until  you  are  told  to    do    so. 
(Time    3  minutes. ) 

Now  you  may   turn  to  Page   7.      Do    junt  what   you   are  told  to    -do 
in  this  test.      Do   r^t   turn  the  page  until   you   are  told   to    do    so. 
(Time   7  minutes.) 

Now  you   may   turn   to  Page   8.      I   am  going  to    read   some 
sentences   for  you   to   write. 

liow  turn  to  the  last  page.      Read  these  two  paragx'aohs  and 
then  write  answers  to   the   eight   questicns  you    see  on  tliis  page. 
(Time   7  minutes.  ) 


PRELIuIINARY  REPORT  ON  A  STUDY     OF  EIITRAiMCE  EXAIilNATIOMS 
TO   Tm  HURAI.    5EC0UDARY   SCICOLS  OF  PEIIMSYLVAIIIA 


Read  before  the   county   superintendents 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  assembled   in 
conference  at    Sunbury,   March  13,   1925 


By 


D*   B*  Kraybill 


PREI.IinMARY  REPORT  ON  A   STUDY  OF  EMTRAiXE  EXAIAIMATIONS 
TO   THE  RURAL    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS  OF  PEMSYI.V.^J-IIA 
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'.^.y   shall  we   be  concerned  v/ith  a   study  of  this  problera  as 
it   applies  particularly  to   rural   Pennsylvania?     My  an^er  would  be 
on  account  of  the  evident  unrest   and  dissatisfaction  v/ith   existing 
methods,   tliat   has   boon   felt   for   some  years.      Superintendents,   not 
a  few,   are  manifesting  this  in  their   expreasions   and   'xre  particularly 
in  thoir  attenipts  to    introduce   Standard  Tests  or,    if  v/rltten 
exaTiinations  are  used,    to   have  more  of  the  objective  type  of   questions. 
One   scarcely  attends  a  :r.eetinp;  ^here   school   problems  are  discussed, 
whether  it   bo  local,    county  or   State  v;ide  in     its   scope,   v/ithout 
this  problem  looming  up.      I  have  not   attended  one  conference  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College   for  those  interested  in  vocational 
education   since  1917,    that   did  not   have   some  phase    .f   this  problem 
discussed   either  specifically  or   as  a   by-product   growing  out  of   the 
discussion  of    some  other  topic. 

Ao  the  changing  needs  of  tlie  times  require  a  change  in  our 
educational   practice,   '/;e   find  new  methods,    experimentally  worked 
out   and  approved,   usually  first   inaugurated  in  our   cities.      This 
is  logical;    populations  are   centered  and  interest   and   effort   are 
more   easily  created   and  directed.      In  the  cities  objectivity  as  an 
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important   factor  in  teats  is   established,      standard  tests  and 
batteries  of  tests  are  invaluable  for  the  city  superintendent, 
•      principal  or  teacher.     Tliis  influence,    it   seeas  to  me.   ia  also 

partly     responsible  for  the  unrest  that  prevails  in  rural   sections. 
After  all,   the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  rural  pnagraa 
should  be  built  are  in  essence   similar  to   those  of  the  city. 
Relative  to  professional    skill  on  the  part  of  teachers  there   sliould 
be  little  difference.     Rural  children  are  true  to  type  and  behave 


in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  human  nature.      It   is  not  that  th 


ne 


principles  should  differ  but  that  there   should  be  wise  application 
of  them  to  particular  situations.     Might  we  not  think,   then     of 
rural   education  as  "Educational  Effort  'Vith  A  Rural   Setting"?     To  the 
point  then  resardinjj;  high  sci^ool   entrance  tests.     Validity,    reliabiUtv 
and  objectivity,   which  are  accepted  major  characterist i 


cs  of  a  ^00 d 


xest,    should   also    apply  in  rural    settings,    ^out  how  t hoy   shall   be 
made  to   apply   is  the  question.      This  difficulty,    in  my  mind,    is 


wnat  has  delayed  the    solution. 

An  analysis  of   the  tests  that  v/ere   sent  to   as   show  tliat 
many  advances  are   being  .mde.      A  nu.iiber  of    standard  tests  are  bein^^ 
used  and  many   questions  of  the  objective  type  hiave  been  found  anions'- 
the  '.'/ritten  examinations:    namely,  true-false   questions  and  those 
purporting  to  get   away  from  the  traditional   "Discuss",   "Compare", 
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Ji^xplain",    "Tell   vf^y'^    etc. 

Let  me  here    uriefly   explain  our  method  of   procedure  in  the 
study  of  this  question.      A  circular  letter,   as  you   remember,   was   sent 
to   you   asking   for    sets  of  the  tests  used  in  your  1924  ei^.^jhth  grade  of 
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high   school   entrance   examinations.     Fifty  of  the   66   counties  respDnded 
immediately.     Knowing  that  many  duties  devolve  upon  the   county  superin- 
tendent  and  his  assistants  often  requiring  them  to    be  away   from  the 
office,   or  feeling  that,    in  some  cases,   it  7;as  unintentional  oversight 


subsequent   letters  were  mailed  to  the  remaining:   sixteen.      To   date 


we 


have  had  responses  from  a  total  of   62  counties.      Sixty  have   sent   in 
almost   complete  lists  of    questions.      This  has  been  very   -ratifying  to 
us  and  makes  possible  a   study   representing  practically  the   entire 
State. 


These  resiDonses  also   included  a  number  of   encouraging 
letters  manifesting  an  interest   in  the    study  and  a  Y;lsh  to 
cooperate   in  whatever  v;ay  possible.      Mso   various  Record  Card 
Forms,   types  of   eighth  grade  or  high   scl'iool  Entrance   Certificates, 
detailed  information  relative  to   the  Liaising  and  administering  of  their 
tests,   number  of   different    tests  given  and  the  dates,   were   sent    in. 
Tnis   infor;mtion  together  vrith  the  answers  to   questionnaires,   which 
will   be  mailed  to  you   in  the   very     near  future,   v/ill  help  to  complete 
another  phase  of   the    study,    that    dealing  with  things  incident  to   the 
examinations  other  than  the   study  of  their  content.      For  instance, 
persons  responsible   for  making  the  tests;    method  of   administering; 
methods  of    scoring;    frequency  of   tests,    etc.      A  detailed   report  of 
these   findings  could   be  rnade  at   the  time  the   superintendents 
assemble  at  Tae  Pennsylvania   State  College   for  their  annual    sum^.er 
conf erence. 

Tiie  problem  before  us  now,    however,    l:as  but  the  tv/o  phases; 
A  revlow  of   t::e  analysis  of    the  tests  that   you    sent   in  and  a 
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consideration  of  possible  reniedial  measures.      In  that  there  might 
arise  certain  questions  relative  to   the  items   in  the  analysis  on  the 
charts  I   shall   first  take  up  the  method  of   procedure   relative  to  the 
analysis,    reserving   some  of   my  allotted  time,   if  at   all   possible,    for 
open  discussion. 

No    sclx>ol   practice    should   be   discarded  until    it  has  been 
proven  experimentally  to    be   bad.      '^ranted  that   a  number  of   you  ?;ould 
feel  tliat   the   existing  tests  are  not  what   they  should   be,   it  would 
be  dangerous,    it    seems   to  mo,   to   discard  one  way  of   doing  for  another 
until  the  other  had   been  proven  the  more  adequate.      This  argues  for 
parallel  tests  and   correlation.     For  example,    if  we  wished  to   try  out 
the    Stanford   Achieve:nent    Tests  they  ou-ht   to    be  given  at  the   same  time 
v/ith  a  Traditional  Written  Exa:::ination  ai;d  the  tv/o   correlated  with 
the  woil:    done   by  the  pupils  at   the   end  of   the   first    semester  in  high 
school,    or  at  the   eiid  of   the   academe   year.      It    see.r.s  to    --.e  that  the 
experiment  to    be  ;no  st   valid,    needs  to      be  thiought  of   as  ;^oing  on 
through   several   years;    for  in  our  case,      t  .le  test  of   reliability  would 
involve  giving  the  test    at    different   times  esid  under  a  number  of 
different   conditions.     Uay   I   suggest   here  that   the  attitude  of  the 
members  of   the    Department  of    :\iral   Education  is  t-.at   of   bein;^  willing: 


to   help  in  any   cone eivabl  e  way  the   ca-se  of   r^x'al    education  in 
Pennsylvania.      Any   service  that    it    car   render  you    is  at    your  disposal. 
Wc  are  making  definite  arrangements  to      add  to   the  number  of  tests  on 
file  at  the   college  until   every  test   extant   is  available   for  reference 
in  the    State  College  Library. 
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Our  problem  will  necessarily  be  to    select  what   is  in  accord 
with  our  purpose.     We  must   select  or  malce  tests  along  the  line  of 
SJlSL  .i£  "^  ^  me^asured>     Quite  naturally  there  would  be  disagreement 
here,    but  the  philosophy  of   each  group   should  be  proven  to   be  right 
or  wron^;   oy  actually  measuring  what  they  think  needs  to    be  moacured. 
To   illustrate:      there  are  those  who   think   the   social   age  is  the 
proper  criterion;    that  when   a  boy  has  reached  that   ar:e  when  he  fits 
in,    socially,   with  those   in  high   school,    he  ou[:ht  to    l^o   admitted, 
irrespective  of   achievement  or  intelligence.     \7e  cannot    say  that  this 
theory  is  without   any  merit,    but  we  do   know  that   at  present   it  needs 
no    coii^ideratlon   because  t'^.e   public   high  school   Is  not    equipped  to 
take  care  of  pupils  of  a  five  or   k;ix  year  mental   age.     There  are  those 
v/hc   \70uld   say  tiiat   the  proper  criterion   is  achievement.      In  the  minds 

I- 

of  these,    batteries  of  tests   such  as  the   Illinois  Exam5..nation  or  the 
Stanford  Achieverrent   Test    should  be  used.      They  would  measure   subject 
matter  achicverr.ent .      Still   otherb  will   claim  that   it   is  not    so  ::iuch 
achievement   in  the   various  elementary  subject  13  a^v  a  teu^t  of   the 
ability  of   the   child  to  do   the  wor'r.   in  hi-h  school;    thet   for  a  child, 
for   some   reaLon  to   have  failed  to      get   the  required  wo  ik   in  history, 
geography,   physiology,    etc,    does  not   necesoarily  mean  tliat   he   caiuiot 
do   the  high   school  7/0 rk.      This  argues  for  an  Intelli^:crce  Teut   combined 


v/ith  a  test  that   is  largely   jjilent    readin*   and  thin'^s  fundamental   in 


es 


arithmietic.      Still  otliers,   with  a  philo^-;o phy   similar  to  this,   v/ould 
argue  for  an  Intelligence  Test  combined  with  a   Standard    Reading  and 
ArDthmetir    Scale.      In  all  these  cases  it   v/ould  be  necenoary  to   rar  tl:o 
ttet  with  the  traditional  written   examination  and  we  would  then  luive 
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included  the  last   class,   namely,    those  v/ho    feel  that  the  written 
examination  has  a  place  until    it   has  been  proven  not  to   be  as  valid 
as   f.jome  other  t^'pe. 

A  progrf;j3i  of    experiir.entation   can   scarcely  include  all  the 
counties  of   Pennsylvania*      A  number  of   countiei;  not  too   widely 
distriU^ted,   vdih  opportunities  to   neet   at   central   points  for 
discussion  and  detailed   arrangenente  relative  to   the  preparation 
and  administration  of   tne  teyt.s  ou3ht   to   be  feasible.        There  ought 
to    be   enough  counties  to   make  possible   experiments  under  different 
conditicni;.      For  instance,    if   twv    different    counties  were  to  try  out 
the    Standard  Achievement   Test   along  with  their  ^^rxtt^jr    Fxai.dnaticr s 
it  ought  to   be  given  in  the   forenoon  in  one  county  and   in  the  after- 
-noon  in  the  other  county.     5e  ;7ould  then  have   come  way  of  hxiO^/.lng 
whether  or  n^t   th.e  element   of    fatigue  plays  5.n  i-pcrtant   role.      Since 
most  Cbjective  Test.,  do    not    rcq'aire  a  ,:roat   length  of  time  the   equip- 
ment   s]rx)uld  j-ot    be  objectionable   from  that    standpoint. 
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©xaniinution  hau  u  place  until   it   has  been  proven  not   to   be  as  valid 
as   aoir.e  other  type, 
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counties;  of   Pennaylvania*      A  number  of   countici)  not  too   widely 
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discussion  and   detailed  arrangements  relative  to   the  preparation 
and  adninistraticn  of  the  teats  ou^-ht  to   be  f9ai3ible.        There  oudit 
to    be  eriough   counties  to   make  possible   experiment i:  under  different 
conditicnij.      For  instance,    if   tv.'o    different    counties  were  to   try  out 
the   Standard  Achieverr^ent   Te^t  alcn^  v;ith  their  'fritter   Fxai.J.naticns, 
it  ought   to    be  giver  in  the   forenoon  in  one  county  and   in  the  after- 


noon in  the  other  county,     \?e  \7ould  then  have   ^ome  v/ay  of  hxiov^dn 
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whether  or  r^ot  the  cH  erriont  of  fati-ue  plays  an  inpcrtiunt  role.  Since 
moBt  Objective  Te^t,  do  not  require  a  /roat  length  of  time  the  equip- 
ment   Li/jould  i\ot    be  objectionable   from  that    Bteuidpoint  • 
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